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XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1859. No. 5. 
NOT TOO LATE 
BY A. L. OTIS. 
Ir was past noon, and Mr. Leonard Everson; ‘Oh! my heart!” gasped his sister. Leonard 


had not yet come down to his breakfast. This ? 
tardiness was alarming under the circumstances, ; 
for in the family to which he belonged, all the 3 
country customs of early rising, early meals, and ¢ 
early sleeping were strictly observed, and, en- } 

forced by long habit, were never infringed upon. 
Anne Everson, his sister, who had stood in the } 
place of a mother to him since his boyhood, ; 
knocked repeatedly at his door, and obtaining : 3 
no answer at last entered. ; 

He was lying dressed upon the bed, and sleep- 
ing heavily. He must have been so all night. 
His candle had burned itself out upon the chair $ 
by his bedside. His sister bent over him with } 
anxiety. She listened to his breathing, felt his 
pulse, and pored long upon his face. 

The two were much alike in personal appear- 
ance—both tall, and fair, with large, blue eyes, 
and a peculiar sensitiveness of expression. With ; 
that look, so common now, of deterioration from 
s-fine stock, they had large frames and features, } 
with faded color—feeble motions—intellect with- } 





knew that she had dangerous palpitations at 
times, and he was roused by terror. He sprang 
3 UP, and begged her to be calm, or she would 
: peril her life. 

“T cannot till I know all,” she said. 
long have you taken it, Lenny?” 

This question increased his intense and tremu- 
lous excitement. He answered hurriedly in a 
} vehement, but plaintive tone, 

‘For the first time last night, Anne. Shall I 
count out to you the links in the chain that has 
dragged me to it? 

‘‘First, my sickly, miserable childhood, fag to 
five elder brothers. Second, my forlorn orphan- 
hood left unprovided for. 

«‘Then my dependence upon you. You sent me 
to college, and I knew you were pinching your- 
$ self te keep me there; yet I could not study as I 
wished and ought, because my health would not 
let me avail myself of the advantages you were 
paying so dearly for. 

‘Oh! Anne, you know it is my nature to shut 
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out enterprise—good-will without energy—no ill- ; up my feelings in my own heart, and I have 
health, but no vigor nor strength. $ never told you yet of all I suffered when I tried 

The sister now gazed with nervous solicitude ; everything to keep up—strict abstinence in diet, 
at the sleeping form, and then glanced around } S every stimulus to mental effort, every possible 
the room. Upon the table something lay, which  self-denial—and yet my cursed headaches would 
caught her eye, and from which she started with not let me study. All you knew was that I came 
terror, as if she beheld a murderer. She sank 3 ; back from examinations, rejected, with a brain 
down upon a chair, and sobbed cruelly. 3 fever for you to nurse me through. You never 

Leonard, awaking at the sound, looked around { imagined the horrors of conscious, unavailing 
in bewildermen.t—sank again into a doze—awoke 3 ; effort I had gone through, compared with which 
and started up—fell back and dozed again—and } S the delirium of that fever was rest! And nothing 
then opened his eyes in amazement, and gazed } came of it but defeat, disgrace, and the loss of 
stupidly at his sister. your money, thrown away upon me. 

She turned to him, and holding up the bottle} ‘Then, when the doctor said I was unfit for 
labeled laudanum, from which a little had been 3 study, I tried innumerable clerkships, and sick- 
taken, said with choking sobs, ened at my work, and returned to my aimless 

“Has it come to this, Lenny? To this!” life here, still dependent upon you. 

“Yes,” said he, doggedly, but with trembling} ‘Then I put in execution that bright idea 
lips, ‘to that, at last.” of my eldest brother’s, that I should become a 
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farmer, and secure my health by drudgery, which 
only a clod could endure. Thus ensued another 
illness after a day’s mowing, and the fact was 
forced upon me that I was helpless—mentally 
and physically an imbecile! 


“And, Anne, last of all—this——” (His 


agitation had reached the wildness of despair.) ; 


‘‘You know the pretty lady who has bought the 
next place?” 

“Mrs. Mitchell!” 
Lenny!” 

*“No—no! Do not faint, Anne. Mrs. Mitchell 
has a young sister.” 

“Ah! I did not know it.” 


‘I do. I have watched her day after day. § 


Oh! 


A married woman! 


them so, Anne, that my heart filled and choked 
with pleasure. I saw myself walking through 
them with her, ‘two abreast, keeping very close.’ 
Oh! fool—fool!” 

‘Poor, dear Lenny!” sighed Anne, with fresh 
tears, and her brother hurried on with his story, 

“They wished for a bridge to cross at once, 
and explore, and then Mary fell to planning. 
She said her sister, Mrs. Mitchell, desired to 
own our woods, and that her husband coveted 
them extremely: but that they could not afford 
to enlarge their grounds. She said that in two 
; weeks she should be of age, and have control of 
N all her own property. The first use she should 
: ‘ make of any of it would be to buy the woods, 





She comes down to the stream which divides our $ and give them to her sister, or her husband, as 
grounds, where the rocks and woods screen their $ a testimony of her gratitude for the care he had 
side, and the alders and wild roses ours. Day : bestowed upon her and her property. Her friend 
after day she comes, sometimes with the chil- {suggested that the land might not be for sale, 
dren, sometimes with gay parties of ladies, some- : and asked about us. Mary said we were queer 
times alone with her dogs and books. I have: N people, a good old family, only two left at home: 
seen her every sunny afternoon throughout this $ the sister, a dear creature, who had educated her 


delicious month of June.” 
“Did she come there knowing you were} 
there?” 


“Do you suppose I would have run the risk 


of letting her know it? No. I was securely 
hidden in the alders. Yesterday she came as 
usual, accompanied by a young lady she called } 
cousin Alice. They sat upon the rocks, and } 
chatted for an hour. I heard every word of ; 
their conversation.” 

“Oh! Lenny, I cannot bear to hear this. 
Where was your sense of honor?” 

The young man winced. 
accidentally. Three times she came there un- 
expectedly. You know I have fished in that $ 
spot for years. You know I sat there every day } 
before she came. Why should I have abandoned 
my old haunt because she chose hers near it? } 
At first I would have gone away, if I could have 
done so without attracting observation. But $ 
afterward, I could not, Anne. I knew I might 
listen to all of her words, and never blush for 
them. She is pure and sweet as heaven’s own 
breath. So when she and her friend sat there I 
heard all, and did not etir to betray my hiding. 
They spoke of what concerned me. 


“I saw her at first § nacy refuse to sell? 


: be purchased. 
} perienced heads to decide upon the price, &c., 
The stranger } 
said the woods on our side looked impenetrable 


: 3 brother, but he was a good-for-nothing fellow, 
; and a burden to her still. All true—all true, 
dear Anne.” 
‘*Uncharitable little minx! She knew nothing 
§ about it!” 
“For my sake, Anne, don’t. 
ya blow to me, sister.’ 
: “IT will spare her then, Lenny, if she said no 
$more. Don’t tell me if she did, for I cannot 
help feeling indignation.” 
: ‘Her friend said that farmers were a stub 
What if I should out of pure obsti- 
Then Mary described the 
entreaties she would use.” The young man 
: paused i in reverie. 
; ‘Go on,” urged his sister. 
“Yes,” he answered, bitterly, ‘‘I will go on. 
They did—to make cunning plans for trapping 
: the ‘cross old fellow’ into compliance. They 
$ supposed long conversations, in which I acted 
the sulky. boor, and they Philadelphia lawyers. 
3 At last they proposed to lose no time, but to go 
3 at once to our house, and ask if the land could 
They would leave it to more ex- 


Those words are 


s 
} born race. 


but they might as well know whether I would 
part with a few acres upon any terms. They 


and gloomy. Mary told her of their dense, dark } were obliged to go higher up the stream to cross 


hemlocks, full of pretty paths where two could § 
hardly walk abreast, keeping very close; of the } 


boughs meeting overhead, and the thick under- $ : gate under the apple tree. 


: ¢ upon the stepping-stones, and I arrived at the 
house first. I met them as they reached the 
Mary introduced 


growth that shuts in the sides of the alleys, ‘herself, and asked if I were Mr. Everson, and 


‘which wind and double so that you can walk $ 


for hours in perfect quiet, and solitude, and 
shade in the warm June days.’ 


’ she estimated me, 
She praised Slet me be surly or silent as I pleased, or let me 


then inquired about the land. Knowing how 
I liked to prove to her, that 
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refuse as obstinately as I would to sell the pro-; One ran for domestic remedies, another for a 
perty, she dared not treat me de haut en bas, nor; doctor, another fainted and required attention 
wheedle and flatter me as she had proposed. ; from the rest, and the insensible man would have 
And truly her tone was very different from the } been left alone if Mary and Alice, coming laugh- 


one she had pre-arranged. But though she} 
changed her manner, and her mode of induoe- } 
ment, she did plead eloquently, irresistibly.” ; 

“You did not promise to sell our dear old § 
woods, Lenny?” 3 

“How could I? Only a small share of wai 
property is mine. No, I could not yield if Ii 
would, to the sweet tempter. After they left § 
me, I sat down beneath the tree just where I} 


ing in, had not been required to watch him until 
the return of the mother with her remedies. 

‘‘He is dead—dquite dead,” said Alice. 

After one fearful glance at death, they looked 
no more, but stood awed inexpressibly, and clasp- 
ing each others hands, with eyes they dared not 
raise to that ghastly face. 

Suddenly Mary burst into violent tears. 

‘‘What is the matter, dear?” whispered Alice, 


was, and took myself to task. Oh! Anne, what : in terror, but received no reply for some time, 
a dream I had been indulging for weeks! Her ’ for the nervous agitation of the young girl over- 
opinion of me was so cruel, I contrasted myself } powered her utterance. When she was calmer, 


with her—I, as you know me—she, joyous, } 
beautiful, rich, and fit to adorn the world. Of 3 
course I had only despair left for me, and that § 
is no comfortable feeling to sit down to a long$ 
life with. And so, Anne, it is necessary that I ; 
should forget myself, intolerable wretch! I hate $ 
wine—I must sleep and forget my trouble; laud- : 
anum is nauseous, but it drowns consciousness. N 
You know all, Anne.” N 

“Qh! my poor brother, conquer this folly! 3 
You can do it. Struggle like a man, live like a $ 
man. For my sake do not commit slow suicide $ 


with that fearful drug.” , 

The sister plead with all the earnestness her $ 
heart could feel, and her daily care for him $ 
proved what that was. But Leonard thought he : 


could in this way drown his bitter despondency, $ 


and he would not be deterred from seeking re- 
lief even at the cost of his life. Neither would 
he deny himself for the sake of the sister, whose 
whole life had been self-abnegation for him. 

He simply said and thought he “could not,” 
and for a week he persevered in his wicked folly. 
Of course his wretched days were spent in inert- 


she smiled sadly at her agitation and said, 

“*T do not know what came over me just then, 
Alice. Are you sure he is dead?” 

*“‘T dare not look, but I was sure of it. He 
must be dead. Tell me, dear, why you cried so 
terribly.” 

“I was thinking, what if I were his widow! 
Don’t tell any one of that strange fancy—but 
it was so strong! Just think, I might be now 
heart-broken, standing here beside all I cared 
for on earth—longing to go with him even by a 
violent death as his was—never again to be a 
light-hearted girl, but to live better, to be a 
daily mourner for him.” 

«You know who he is, I suppose?” 

“Oh! yes. Our neighbor Everson. He was 
not the boor we imagined him. He had a kind 
of refinement, and—and power that surprised 
and pleased me.” 

“T am afraid, dear,” said the more flippant 
Alice—‘‘I am quite afraid you fell in love with 
him at first sight, you have mentioned him ever 
since with so much respect, poor fellow!” 

‘*No, Alice, thank God I do not love him. No, 


” 


ness and dreaming with open eyes, and every 


3I sit here calm, not grieving for him any more 


day his landanum phantasies became more ter- } than I should grieve for any one: and yet quite 
rible and unendurable. At last he endeavored ; frightened to think what might have been my 
to arouse himself from the lingering misery of $ grief, possibly.” 

one of them by riding on horseback. But he} The doctor entered, and found Leonard Ever- 
was too much under. the influence of the perni- ¢ son with wide open, conscious eyes, a good pulse, 
cious drug to have proper command of his horse, } and a glowing color. He had been stunned by 
and he had ridden no farther than Mrs. Mitchell’s $ the fall, but had not lost one word that passed 
gate when the spirited animal threw him. The : after Mary entered the room. 

gardeners lifted him, and carried him to the} His sister was sent for, and he was removed 
house, where the whole family, except Mary,}to his home. As soon as he was left alone with 
gathered about his insensible form, as he lay : Anne, he gave way to passionate tears, irrepres- 
upon the sofa in the hall. They had never seen 3 sible in his enervated state, and reaching out his 
him before, and did not know him to be their { hand to her sobbed, 

neighbor, therefore they did not send for his § “‘Saved—saved—Anne, I am saved by a 
sister, but were thrown into a panic of fear and ; miracle! Oh! God’s goodness is inconceivable— 
confusion by the probability of his death. $I, who was rushing headlong past my happiness, 
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I, who, possessed with devils, was for casting 
myself over the precipice with the swine—I have 
been withheld by a strong hand, and have been 
allowed to hear words which have snatched me 
from despair to joy.” 

He told her all. She thought nothing of it, 
except that his hopes were built on sand—upon 





the idle words of an excited and imaginative 
girl, but she carefully abstained from the cruelty } 
of telling him so. ; 

In two days he was as well as usual, and then $ 
he began to act his part in the world like a man $ 
of spirit and courage, and not as always hitherto § 
like a despondent coward. 
called upon Mrs. Mitchell to thank her for her } 


kindness, and a friendship sprang up between 
the ladies. In a short time—to Mary’s wonder 
more than to any other person’s—she had pro- 
mised to become Mr. Everson’s wife, and for the 
first time in his life he felt himself blest and 
happy. 

He made a true, fond husband, and a con- 
scientious, upright man, who looked back with 
astonishment to the time when his egregious 
folly almost cost him this life’s joys, and jeo- 
pardized his hope of heaven. 

Ah! how often do we thus blindly hurry away 
in sin, from bliss which is at our elbow, and 


He and his sister } never know it? 
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BY JULIA A 


- BARBER. 





WE have heard tho cry of “Nothing to wear,” 
A sad lament of the maidens fair; 

And “Nothing to eat” o’er groaning boards, 
Ts the daily sigh of creation’s lords; 

But a sadder yet, and a louder cry, 

That rises up to the azure sky, 

Are the words of him who turns away 

From the piteous calls of humanity— 

Who goes in his ease and wealth to live, 

But “really hasn’t a penny to give.” 


Nothing to give for the suff’ring poor— 

Naught for the hungry who knock at his door— 
Nothing to give to the lowly and weak— 

The children who throng in the desolate street, 
Though they faint by the wayside, weary and worn, 
Their pathways o’ershadow’d in life’s early morn, 
There are none who will yield to their suff’ring heed, 
Who will pity their weakness, and give to their need; 
For of all who in grandeur of palaces live, 

How many there are who have “nothing to give!” 
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They havo dwellings proud, and hoarded gold, 
Lands far-reaching, wealth untold, 

Ships rich-laden, that each breeze 

Bears to port from foreign seas, 

Wanting only while they live 

That “better part,” a heart to give. 


So they clasp with pain and fear, 
All their hoarded treasures here; 
But when death at last shall come 
To the rich man’s gorgeous home, 
Not the beggar at his door 

Will be written half so poor, 

As angels, in that time to come, 
Shall record his fearful doom, 

Who had laid no treasures there 
In “our Father’s maneions,” where 
They are written poor who live 
Rich on earth, with naught to give. 
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BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 





Tuess are the days I love, whon the ripe Summer 
Is smiling down on Autumn as he bows— 

Wooing with gentle sighs, and crimson kisses, 
And looks of tenderness and whispered vows. 


Before the humblebee has left the clover, 
While yet the marigold bedecks the yard, 

And the broad lawn—smooth shaven by the mower— 
By daring violets is faintly starred: 


While yet the skies are gentle, and the landscape 
Softens its beauty ’neath an azure haze, 

And the cool air of morning groweth ardent 
Beneath the goldenness of noontide ) ays: 
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When in the fields, the garden, and the meadow, 
The locust’s silvery calling charms the ear, 
And an unceasirg undertone of music 
Rises, serenely, skyward—far and near 


Ah! there is peace and deepest joy in wand’ring 
Out on the quiet of the grand old hills; 

Or dreaming in the aisles of the deep forest— 
Forgetting all life’s fretting, galling ills 


To doff, like Nature, with a calm abandon, 
The toil, the garnering, the petty care, 

And with the spirit hand in hand to revel 
Through all the chambers of the dreamy sir. 
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A WOMAN’S WILL. 
BY GABRIEL LEE. 


A company, as merry as it is consistent for; idea of contemplating a woman, when engaged 
persons perfectly fashionable and well-bred to ; in the discussion of edibles, but could they have 
be, were assembled at the dinner-table of Jasper ; $ witnessed the dainty grace with which Miss 
Meredith, Esq., whose residence—a short dis- : Lester conducted the operation, even their fas- 
tance from one of the pleasantest cities of the ¢ tidiousness could have taken no offence. There 
South, Charleston — was the admiration and S was a difference, however, in the homage ten- 
boast of all the country around, being univer- dered by these two gentlemen; one of whom, 
sally designated to strangers as the summer re- 3} notwithstanding his youth and rather boyish 
treat of “‘one of our richest men, sir.” ‘Made $ appearance, was the possessor of one of the 
his ona by the rise of cotton in less than no 3 largest estates in South Carolina. He looked at 
time, sir.” The party thus fortunate in possess-}the lady as if he ‘‘could not choose but gaze 
ing the acquaintance of this modern Dives had : upon her face.” The other, Chauncey Howard 
finished dinner, and were now trifling over the} by name, contemplated Miss Lester more with 
dessert—unwarrantable treatment enough, con-: the air of a connoisseur, as if her movements 
sidering the profuse and choice array of luxuries gratified his artistic sense, rather than stirred 
that had been pressed into service. It being late $ any deeper emotion. Decidedly the expression 
in the afternoon, the July sunlight was allowed { upon this gentleman’s countenance was not alto- 
to slant in through the open oriel windows, and : : gether a pleasant one; if admiration was there, 
the same sunlight that had lent that day to many $ it was not unmingled with disdain and impa- 
a home of poverty its only brightness, now fear- , tience. The case was exactly this: Miss Lester, 
lessly made its way into the rich man’s dwelling, ; who had run the gauntlet of at least half a hun- 
knowing well that it could find nothing more $ dred flirtations, had been invited to spend a por- 
beautiful even there. It fell softly upon the ; tion of the summer with the Merediths, and there 
dishes of silver filagree, worthy of the fruit ex- } : met Chauncey Howard himself, no mean adept 
quisitely arranged within them: peaches, with a$ in the art. The game bad been adroitly played, 
soft bloom flushing beneath their down; pome- and both parties had been wel! entertained by 
granates, half open, and showing the transpa- | it; ; but shortly afterward a 1.val made his ap- 
rent red of the pulp inside; and figs, gathered } sesame, viz: the person first spoken of, fami- 
in the morning, while yet the dew was fresh g liarly called Charley Staunton. Loath as I am to 
upon them. This universal visitor gave also an g make the confession, it must be told that Miss 
added sparkle to the wine gleaming in crystal} Lester, ambitious like too many of her sex, was 
goblets, and touched into brighter hues the faces not at all averse to an ‘‘establishment.” Staun- 
assembled around this tempting display. Mrs. § ton was wealthy, well-looking, easily managed; 
Meredith, the hostess, though some time past} so Chauncey Howard found the favors, of which 
the prime of a woman’s life, had yet retained ; he, in lieu of any other eligible admirer, had 
enough of the comeliness and sprightliness of 3 } been the sole recipient, bestowed upon the new 
Youth to be unwilling to resign the pleasures ; arrival. Howard, if not wounded, was certainly 
of a long admitted belleship. Of the guests piqued—just as you or I would have been, in 
she was now so well entertaining I have to deal his position—but, too proud to show discomfi- 
with but three. In the vicinity of the hostess‘ ture, scorned to withdraw entirely from the 
was seated Miss Virginia Lester, who engrossed ‘ field. Nor did Miss Lester by any means wish 
most effectually the eyes and attention of two to dispense with him; he was both too fine-look- 
gentlemen who were seated one on either side. Sing and too effectual an assistant in dispelling 
Truly their admiring glances could scarcely be $ that ennui, which well-bred people must always 
Wondered at; for the bloom of the peaches be-3 experience in the country, to be cast entirely 
fore them paled beside the rich glow of her { aside; if he had other qualities besides those 
cheeks; nor is the pomegranate she is just now mentioned, Miss Lester was not the one to ap- 
carrying to her lips of a more brilliant red than $ preciate them. 
they. Poets have shrunk back appalled at the ; The latter, having finished her a showed 
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how perfectly she felt at home, by rising, mak- 


ing a few words of excuse, and leaving the room } 


accompanied by the two gentlemen. The three 
entered the drawing-room, where ample floors, 
covered with finest white matting, together with 
the breezes sweeping through the wide windows, 
dispersing odors from vases heaped high with 
flowers, made it one of the coolest and plea- 
santest of retreats. In one*of these windows, 
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Miss Lester opened her eyes with a dove-like, 
surprised look upon her remaining admirer, and 
said, in the low, warbling tone she used when 
meaning most mischief, ‘‘ He couldn’t have meant 
me, could he? I’m sure I never had any de- 
; signs upon him,” and her lips assumed an in- 
nocent pout. ‘‘You!” replied Mr. Staunton, with 
an enraptured look; ‘‘other women might stoop 
to such things, but you, so perfect and so peer- 





looking out upon the garden, almost concealed } less, are comprised of every creature’s test.” 
in the shadow of the lace curtain, sat a young: “‘A-hem!” thought Gracie, ‘‘it appears to me 
girl, seemingly reading. This was Mrs. Mere- 3 somebody’ 8 getting rather impassioned; think 
dith’s eldest daughter, yet she still retained the $I’ go,” and, stepping noiselessly out upon the 
pet name of Gracie. Now Gracie had passed her; piazza, she took a broad, graveled pathway 
sixteenth birthday, though she scarcely looked $ ‘ leading through the garden. Our little damsel 
fourteen; and, as I have hinted, the elder lady $ 3 * wandered on past beds of rich flowers, and under 
being nowise averse to snuffing the incense still § pleasant arbors, until she reached a hang acacia 
offered at her shrine, was quite willing, though $ : tree, latticed over with vines bearing perfumed 
the most indulgent of parents, that Miss Gracie $ * blossoms; there was a rustic seat under it, and, 
Meredith should remain in the background a stepping upon its rounds, with a celerity that 
while longer; and the young lady, either from § showed it was no unaccustomed feat, Gracie 
indifference or a retiring disposition, was entirely ; sprang up into the tree, and disappeared among 
contented with her position. As the party en-}its branches. ‘Now I shall be all by myself,” 
tered, Gracie lifted a pair of clear, quiet eyes, } she said, taking a comfortable position, and dis- 
and a queer little smile disturbed the edges of a ; posing her dress of green gauze about her: the 
demure mouth. “Ah! there you all are,” thought 3 $ latter harmonizing so well with the foliage that 
she; ‘‘now I shall have a nice time watching. Rit rendered her invisible to any one below. But 
You are a real study, Miss Lester.” The latter, } our young friend was not left to enjoy her soli- 


seating herself upon a divan, disposed her vyo- $ tude long. Presently the gravel crunched be- 


luminous skirts in artistic folds, dropped into an } * neath a firm, manly tread, and Mr. Howard, hat 
attitude of graceful indolence, and was ready } ‘in hand, made his appearance. He came directly 
for mischief. The lady in question, completely } on, his head bent in a thoughtful attitude, and 
ignoring Mr. Howard’s presence, gave her whole ; took his seat under the very tree wherein was 
attention to the !.esher admirer. The former, ‘ ensconced Gracie. The heart of the little 
after looking on a few moments, and contem- ; maiden fluttered rapidly, as, peering through 
plating the young lady’s skillful coquetries, re-;the branches, at first cautiously, then more 
marked, with rather a disdainful air, taking up } boldly, she looked down upon the gentleman 
a conversation they had at the dinner-table, It} beneath. ‘I wonder what you are thinking 
is incomprehensible to me how a man of intelli- { of, Chauncey Howard!” she ejaculated to her- 
gence can ever be entrapped into a marriage } self; ‘‘Miss Lester, perhaps. If you are, she 
with any woman. I, for my part, think he must is not worthy of your thought.” Then a mis- 
be blind indeed who cannot detect the most in- } chievous smile dimpled Gracie’s cheek, and softly 
cipient attempt, on the part of the other sex, to } 3 breaking off a handful of leaves she let them 
induce such a catastrophe.” And, with a ma- } fall. But Mr. Howard merely shook his hand- 
jestic air, adding something in reference to a } some head, on which they had lighted, seemingly 
‘* game of billiards,” the gentleman left the room. : no whit disturbed. ‘‘Dear me!’’ thought Gracie, 
The young lady in the window followed him with $ ‘‘I wonder if I could arrange myself to catch s 
her eyes, and thought, ‘‘ What a handsome, noble- : gimpse of his profile. It is beautiful. I’ve often 
looking man he is! Bah! what a shame to throw § ‘ noticed it.” But, as she leaned back as far as 
him over for that Mr. Staunton! Not, to be sure, { possible, in order to attain the desired result, 
that he ever wanted to marry you, Virginia Les- § Sher foot catching among the branches, off 
ter, but I should think you would have preferred } came the little lady’s slipper, dropping directly 
the lightest expression of admiration from him sat Chauncey Howard’s feet. This effectually 
to any amount of devotion from the ir I: ; aroused the gentleman, who rose, took up the 
wonder if his last remark was true? I ”? and § : article, and exclaimed aloud, ‘Well, this is 
Gracie finished the sentence by smiling to her- $ ‘marvel! I have seen every variety of tree, but 
self Just after Mr. Howard had left the room, S7 never met with one bearing slippers before: 
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and such a slipper!” Well might the speaker , afternoon’s occurrence. But Miss Gracie Mere- 
‘utter this latter remark, for the article now: dith was quite inaccessible. Never did a prin- 
under inspection was as dainty and pretty a3 cess enwrap herself in a more impenetrable mien 
thing as ever graced a lady’s foot. As Mr. $ ; of dignity than did the young lady in question. 
Howard ended this speech, he glanced up into § ; The gentleman’s inquiries as to whether she en- 
the tree in search of a solution for the mystery, joyed music, what kind she preferred, etc., were 
and there, looking down through a frame-work ; received with chilling politeness, and enpawel 
of leaves, he saw a face which might indeed be- } with a frigidity of manner to which her interlo- 
MUisk: tease cxngeutonous defer | Uaparectot teteh waied sehen nea 
. : =) $ e€ » ta Bp 
the blushing, lovely countenance above, with its chess with Mrs. Meredith, who never rejected a 
clear, sweet eyes gazing wistfully down upon : proposition to engage therein; for when did that 
him, he greeted it with a smile, which gradually $ delicate hand, of which she was so justly proud, 
became a low, mellow laugh, which was yet in ever show to better advantage than when hover- 
no wise disrespectful. At length, still smiling, 3 ing in jeweled beauty above the board? It flut- 
he waved his hat in the air, and, bowing grace- : tered about the various pieces, finally descending 
fully, said, with an air, “I have often read of $ with graccful deliberation upon the favored one; 
Oreads and Dryads, yet never before was it my ; nor did it decrease her pleasure to know that 
fortune that one should become visible to my ; younger ladies had looked on, and sighed in 
mortal eyes. Nor had I any idea, I must own, } vain to imitate her skill. The game to-night 
that they wore the choicest of French slippers.” : was short, and Mrs. Meredith won; for, to dis- 
The Oread, ignoring this address entirely, simply { close the truth, her adversary, during the early 
remarked, in a fresh, girlish voice, ‘‘ Will you : part of the game, had been thinking of Gracie 
please leave my slipper on the ground, and go } somewhat in this strain: ‘‘What a plucky little 
into the house? I wish to come down.” “By é thing itis! Thinks I might venture upon some 
all means,” rejoined Mr. Howard, who was now : familiarity, I suppose, because I picked up her 
quite grave; and, taking the path by which he: slipper. Must take her feet after her mother. 
Sistas actony ean'ne guests ond donart tac | Hove te. Reveed sovvered Mosely ba 
useful article beneath, blushing as she did so; too late to retrieve his fortunes, he was presently 
but presently a little triumphant smile settled i in 3 3 checkmated, and his conqueror, clapping to- 
the dimples about her mouth, and she thought, : 3 S gether those incomparable members, which had 
“I-wonder if Mr. Howard will remember me {done so much execution in their day, laughed 
now! I recollect, sir, the first evening you came , triumphantly at her success, At this sound Miss 
here, how father and I were on the piazza; and} Lester ceased her music, and, turning her head 
when he introduced me as his ‘little daughter,’ § languidly around, inquired, ‘‘ Who beats?” ‘Oh! 
how you paited me on the head, and asked where : I,” laughed Mrs. Meredith; ‘“‘my adversary was 
‘I got all those pretty ringlets from.’ If I am; checkmated.” ‘‘Mr. Howard seems unfortunate 
~ that’s no reason why I should be taken i in being checkmated,” remarked the young lady, 
or a little girl.” Now don’t everybody, par- § : ’ sweetly. The defeated one smiled serenely; then, 
ticularly female readers, exclaim that our young } crossing over to the piano, asked if Miss Lester 
lady was artful; or that, possessing an unexcep- } would be good enough to repeat that exquisite 
tionable foot, she let fall her slipper purposely. : air she had been singing. She complied; but, 
If you do you are no friend of mine. Besides, } a few moments after, directing a glance toward 
it 1s my unalterable belief that the frankest of } the place where her petitioner was standing, saw 
the sex is not devoid of a little spice of this same ; it was empty; and when, having finished her 
quality—artfulness—so you should all have pa- ; song, she became cognizant that he was nowhere 
tience with one another. : in the room, with flushed cheeks she ejaculated, 
The same evening, as Miss Lester sat singing ; ‘What insufferable insolence!” The next day, 
in her rich, full voice at the piano, Mr. Staunton } Mr. Howard again essayed to melt away the 
hanging over her chair in rapt attention, Gracie { : frosty veil of stateliness in which Gracie had en- 
glided quietly into the room, and took her accus- § ’ veloped herself, this time with more success. In 
tomed seat in the window. Mr. Howard showed } : accomplishing this end, our gentleman graciously 
he had not forgotten her, by coming immediately ; S deigned to discover that the object of these 
over, upon her entrance, and taking a seat be-} $ endeavors, though a touch of demureness still 
side her. He approached, smiling, and might, ‘ characterized her manner, was piquant, origi- 
perhaps, have ventured upon an allusion to the > nal, and decidedly a quick observer. ‘Talks 
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remarkably well for a girl of her age,” was his, changed from surprise to superciliousness, ag 
final conclusion. After a week’s acquaintance, $ she remarked with intense scorn curving her 
Gracie, in the course of conversation, having , mouth, ‘‘I wonder how long it is since Chaun- 
spoken of a beautiful glen not far distant, Mr. $ s cey Howard has developed such an astonishing 
Howard was slightly amazed to find himself $ taste for the society of children.” 

soliciting the young lady to accompany him on 3 The truth is, the lady was excessively out of 
a drive thither, as his guide. Gracie’s heart § humor, for Mr. Staunton having brought his 
beat fast, but she accepted the proposal with an $ S courtship to a favorable conclusion that morn: 
air of grave self-possession, as if she were en- 3 ing, Miss Lester’s object was accomplished, and, 
tirely accustomed to such invitations, though, ; true to the instincts of her nature, she was now 
in point of fact, it was the first time a “grown; desirous of concentrating her power and tor- 
up” gentleman had ever tendered her a civility menting her admirer within an inch of his life; 
of the kind. At the appointed hour Mr. How- 3 and lo! Mr. Howard, who was to have been her 
ard sent word that he awaited ‘Miss Gracie’s { auxiliary in this laudable enterprise, was all 
pleasure;” and, in the meantime strolled out § attention to that ‘little chit,’’ as Miss Lester in- 
upon the piazza, where he found Miss Lester, { wardly termed her. Little enough cared Gracie, 
and her admirer, Mr. Staunton, they having however, what Miss Lester thought of her, sbe 
found their way thither to enjoy a tete-a-tete un- $ sat beside ber companion, her heart secretly pal- 
disturbed. The lady stood, indolently leaning $ pitating, yet her manner serene and self-pos- 
against one of the piazza pillars, now and then sessed. There was one thing, however, that 
breaking off a honeysuckle that brushed against } ; rendered the little lady uneasy, it was this, that 
her cheek, sipping the sweetness therefrom, and} with the kindness of Mr. Howard’s demeanor 
‘then throwing it away; while her companion ; toward her, was blended a sort of jesting defer- 
contemplated each flower thus emptied of its ence, such as gentlemen sometimes use toward 
treasure, as if he envied its fate, ali unconscious } those of the other sex whom they consider not 
that many an unresisting male victim had met ¢ yet grown up. ‘I wonder how old he really 
with a similar destiny, at the hands of his idol. } imagines me,” thought Gracie: ‘‘at all events, 
This last had just finished saying, ‘‘That’s just : I'll let him see that I’m nota child.” Shortly 
like you men, so selfish to ride this lovely after- : after this, Slyboots remarked innocently, “I am 
noon and ask no one to share the pleasure.” The} glad we are going to the glen this afternoon: it 
speaker having concluded that, as she had not } Sis over a year now since I visited it. I remem- 
been asked, nobody was worthy of an invitation. S ber, because it was my fifteenth birthday, and 
Before the gentleman thus denounced could re- } we celebrated it by a pic-nic in the woods.” 
ply, there was a light step in the hall, and ai “Is it possible,” ejaculated her companion in- 
vision so enchanting made its appearance, that ; wardly, ‘that the little thing is as old as that?” 
even Miss Lester consented to gaze with all her } But too well-bred to express surprise, Mr. How- 
eyes. To be sure the face, looking out from the ard only smiled, and said, ‘‘Then you have at- 
moss-buds that nestled around it as if they loved ; tained the dignity of sixteen.” ‘Oh! I shall be 
to be there, was very youthful: but what harm { seventeen before long,” rejoined our piece of 
in that, for does not youth add something of a antiquity, carelessly. When Mr. Howard spoke 
charm even to the plainest? Gracie’s whole again, there was a certain change in the inflec- 
attire was simple, but exquisitely tasteful. Miss $ tions of his voice, which assured the young lady 
Lester's quick eye had ran over it and rendered } beside him, that he duly appreciated the added 
its verdict immediately: even she, who had spent | weight of years of which he had been given 
years in determining what was becoming, and 3 notice, and she nestled back in her seat with 
knew every art of dress, could find no fault, it : feeling of the most decided satisfaction. I will 
was perfect in the most trivial detail; the very ; not attempt to describe the beauty of the scenery 
parasol Gracie had just opened, with its delicate { which greeted them at the termination of their 
arabesque pattern and elegant fringe, was a S yide. Those who have never witnessed the sum- 
marvel of prettiness. As Mr. Howard noted : mer glory of a Southern forest, will find it diffi- 
Miss Lester’s scrutinizing glance, and the look { cult to fancy the magic effects that greet the 
of surprise accompanying it, his triumph was} : S eye, as the sunlight trickling down through 
none the less complete because it was invisible. openings amidst the leaves, lights up into splen- 
He bowed courteously to the lady and her attend- } dor the great trees garlanded about with gor- 
ant cavalier, assisted Gracie into the barouche ; ; geous parasites, at once their bane and beauty. 
with the mien of a knight paladin, and drove } There was one portion of the glen, however, 80 
away. The expression upon Miss Lester’s face} dense and dark, and fraught with sombre in 
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fluences, that the two were chilled as they gazed; » Before the honeymoon was over, the latter 
and Gracie involuntarily repeated in soft, slow $ said to his bride, ‘I can scarcely realize, Gracie, 
tones, rendering the music of the verse still more ; how it is that I, who had always forsworn mar- 
melodious, a few lines from Dante’s Inferno, $ riage, find myself possessed of such a ‘bonnie 
where a similar scene is described. ‘You speak H wee wife’ almost without knowing how it all 
Italian?” asked Mr. Howard. ‘Yes, it is my } came about,” and the speaker laid his hand ten- 
favorite study, that and German,” returned $derly upon the bright young head beside him. 
Gracie, unaffected: then added, ‘‘Let us go, it S There was a world of mischief in the clear, deep 
awes me to stay here.” Her companion com- § eyes that were raised to his, and Gracie rejoined 
plied with this request, and as he did so, glanc- N quietly, ‘‘I fancied you the first time I saw you, 
ing at the child-like face beside him, made this ; and hearing you say one day that a man could 
internal comment, ‘‘These demure little things } always detect the slightest attempt on the part 
are always vastly wiser than you think for.” } of a woman to win his love, you looked so noble 
This was not by any means Gracie’s last ride; and disdainful that—that ” Here Gracie 
with Mr. Howard. Their acquaintance after this } stopped, grew wofully confused, and looked as if 
progressed rapidly; the latter indeed seemed re- } she sorely repented having gone so far. ‘ Well,” 
markably well pleased with his visit, and in $ said her husband, “finish, I am all impatience.” 
no haste to quit the beauties of Mr. Meredith’s } The little lady remained mute for a moment, but 
country seat. He lingered long after Miss Les-$ there was no gainsaying the steady eyes that 
ter and her lover had departed: the former to $ were bent upon her, so said desperately, ‘‘No- 
prepare her trousseau for the wedding that was 3 thing—only I thought that, portage, some day 
to take place in the autumn. So long indeed ‘ you might find yourself mistaken.” ‘Stand up, 
did Mr. Howard tarry, as finally to awaken Mrs. } Gracie,” said the gentleman. She complied, 
Meredith’s curiosity, notwithstanding the hos-} blushing very much, and Mr. Howard, folding 
pitality upon which she had always prided her- the wee hands in his, said in a voice of gentle 
self. And Gracie, being one day in the dressing- $ reproach, ‘Oh! Gracie, Gracie! who would have 
room of this worthy lady, who was standing } thought it! I imagined you such achild. I give 
before the mirror, giving the finishing touches $ ; up from this moment. Man’s heart is woman’s 
to her dinner toilet, the above observed, ‘‘I won- 3 natural dominion, and I believe from the very 
der, Gracie, what Mr. Howard finds so attractive : moment they put on pantalets they are aware 
here, particularly now that Miss Lester is gone.”’ } of the fact, and know how to make use of it.” 
Then, as the speaker looked at the still hand- {It behooves me to say, however, that this gen- 
some face reflected in the mirror, a smile played § ; tleman, who, notwithstanding a few minor faults, 
around her lips, and she thought, ‘‘Can it be; $ was essentially noble-minded, else Gracie would 
possible? What a foolish fellow!” Don’t be never have fancied him, you may be sure, showed 
amused, reader; so long as a8 woman who -has N not the least resentment at the thought that, 
reigned as a belle retains her good looks, and where he had fancied himself as free as air, he 
even after, do you think she ever gives up the $ had only yielded to the subtle spell of a woman’s 
idea of fresh conquests? But if Mrs. Meredith ; will; and however the above remark might ap- 
was thus led astray, she was soon undeceived, 3 ; : ply to others, it was certainly true of Gracie, for 
for as she turned still smiling to Gracie, the ; : over her husband’s heart she always reigned 
face of the latter was so flushed and agitated § queen, supreme and crowned. The only time 
as greatly to excite her mother’s wonder and $ : Mr. Howard ever alluded to the above confes- 
curiosity. Upon inquiry, Miss Gracie made ai sion, was to laughingly remark, one day, in the 
certain confession, so unexpected that Mrs. {course of conversation, that he felt obliged to 
Meredith was too much aghast to express her : assert that his wife had imitated her illustrious 
astonishment, which feeling, however, was soon : prototype, Desdemona, and taken upon herself 
convezted to gratification. The confession eho } ‘a share in the courtship.” But Mrs. Howard 
has at length so prettily stammered forth I will 3 was so much incensed at the avowal, and be- 
not here set down, suffice it to mention that Mr. § ‘ stowed upon the offender a lecture so fierce and 
Howard being a quiet man, had conducted his $ totally unprecedented in their domestic annals, 
courtship in a remarkably quiet manner; our that it required every soothing art the gentleman 
small lady being of a similar turn of mind, had ; was master of to restore the little lady to her 
received it ditto, not the less certainly, though, $ usual serenity. You may bo certain that no allu- 
& year afterward did Miss Gracie Meredith and $ sion of the kind was ever ventured upon again. 
Chauncey Howard find themselves no longer} In conclusion, I appeal to the reader if she had 
twain, but one in the eye of God and man. done anything to merit the contrary, for I con- 
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tend that Gracie, who was as modest as the 
modestest, and franker than most of her sex, or 
she could never have revealed her secret, used 
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How sweet this pleasing task would be, 
Did I but know that in thy heart 

Was one kind, gentle thought of me 
Still cherish’d there when far apart! 

But, ah! we met as strangers meet, 
Aud we may never meet again, 

Yet memory’s song to me is sweet, 
And ever dear her flowery chain. 


Then listen, lady dear, while I 

Try to fulfill my promise true, 
And as the passing moments fly, 

T'll give my every thought to you. 
And yet for thee what can I traec, 

For joy’s own self thou seem’st to be? 
I read it in thy happy face; 

Oh! what then can I wish for thee? 


Dear Mary, could my pen impart 
The friendship that I now would send 
To dwell forever in thy heart, 
And ever claim thee as my friend, 
Oh! then the task would not be vain— 
The happy wish that I would breathe 
Would place one link in friendship’s chain— 
One floweret bright for memory wreathe, 


not a single weapon from beginning to end that 
was not perfectly legitimate, and entirely suited 
to a woman’s hand. 


AN ALBUM. 
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I wish for thee—yet stop to dream 
What e’er thy future lot may be, 
And trace it as a happy beam 
Of dazzling sunlight on the sea; 
And pause to hope that coming years 
May find thee still as thou art now, 
With not a staia of sorrow’s tears, 
Or cloud of care upon thy brow. 


And may thy laughter be as light— 
Thy heart as ever glad and gay; 
May disappointment never light 
Upon thy joyous, happy way. 
When years have flown away so fast, 
And all thy youthful dreams have perish’d, 
Keep this memento of the past 
With other ones that thou hast cherish’d. 


Oh! sometimes come with gentle eye, 
And o’er these pages kindly bend; 
Then memory will give a sigh 
To cach belov’d, departed friend! 
My name will then reveal to thee— 
Though parted in this world so wide, 
And I may long forgetten be— 
That once I tarried by thy side. 
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Tar russet hues of Autumn tinge the mountain and the 
glen, 

And the silver notes are ceasing from the thrush and from 
the wren, 

They are trilling farewell warblings ere they seek warm, 
Southern skies— 

While for fast, fading glories, forests heave deep, swelling 
sighs. 

The golden corn is shrunken, and the verdant grass grows 
pale, 

And the Summer’s drooping flow’rets join the sad, funereal 
wail; 

E’en the fairies cease their ramblings, for the velvet of the 
lawn 

Is crushed, and yields not even to the boundings of the 
fawn. 


But though fair earth disrobes her of her blossom-tinted 
dress, 

Oh! think nos she'll enfold herself in garments of distress— 

Ah! no—for see, she hastens forth in yet more splendid 
sheen, 
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} And decks her form so faultless in the garments of a 
queen; 

Her tresses are all golden, and o’erspread with sunset 
glows, 


wore. 


Her mantle is of crimson, and outvies sanguinean rose, 

Dark Tyrian dyes are mingled with the chestnut’s sunny 
brown, 

And form a drapery adorned with fringe of fleecy down. 


Right royal is fair Autumn’s sway, right regal does she 
reign, 

While Boreas proclaims her might o’er hill and over plain; 

For her the grape doth yield its juice, the nut its hidden 
store, 

And towering oak its knotted fruit, which tells of days of 
yore: 

Ah! dazzling are the beauties of bright Autumn, and she 
brings 

Unnumber’d joys, and pleasures, with which the welkin 

rings; 
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Then let us praise the Giver of this great and glorious gift, 
And for each chenging season, to Him thank-offerings lift. 


. 





FALLING OUT OF LOVE. 


BY CATHARINE F. WILLIAMS 


CHAPTER I. *“‘T wish I could have seen her face,” he said 
Tur wind was very high, that was certain; it} to himself; “it must be pretty, or agreeable at 
swept the dust in clouds along Broadway, and ; any rate. How neat everything about her 
into the eyes and faces of unlucky pedestrians; $ seemed! Such a well-fitting gaiter boot! and 
it shook all the apple and candy stands, as with $ : her stockings so exquisitely fine and clean. I 
a sudden earthquake shock, causing their vener- : wonder if half the belles in town would look as 
able tenders to retire deeper among themselves, $ nice! I believe that is the sort of woman I 
till they looked more than ever like heaps of cast } Should like to marry, if I were disposed to Bea 
off clothing deposited by the wayside; it rushed § ‘ Benedict on any terms. Neatness is adorable; 
past St. Paul’s with such violence, that the blind $ Bo nen detest Venus herself if she were a slat- 
negro, who solicited the charity of passing S tern.’ 
Samaritans, in front of that hallowed pile, } 
opened his eyes, and gazed about him for a3 CHAPTER II. 
moment, quite forgetful of his infirmity, to see} ‘Com, girls, come!” called Edward Nelson; 
what was the matter. It dishevelled the maidens’ 3 ‘‘I have been waiting this half-hour, and the 
curls, whisked her veil aside, and turned her 3 carriage is at the door. Hurry down!” 
parasol inside out; it played strange pranks with § : “Coming, Ned,” answered a cheerful voice, 
the attire of quiet old ladies, and solid, dignified } and the speaker tripped lightly down the stairs, 
gentlemen. In short, it was like the famous } ; “T stayed to help Netta a little; she is a trifle 
wind we used to read about when we were chil- ; belated, but you mustn’t get out of patience.” 


dren, “It would be very difficult to help it, I think,” 
s 
s 


“That feared not to joke aid her brother; ‘‘I wonder if she ever was 

With the doctor’s wig, or the gentleman’s cloak.” $ ‘ a) ° 
ready for anything in time! She ought to begin 
And for lack of further leisure to describe its } her toilet an hour or two before everybody else 
vagaries, we must refer all readers to that ancient } in the house.” 
record. “She did begin in good season, but she could 
In one of the up-town streets, a young lady $ not find her things.” 
was essaying to pursue the even tenor of her} ‘‘No wonder; I suppose she left them just as 
way, as if the air were tranquil, or as if, at; she threw them off after the last party; she has 
worst, only a summer breeze fluttered her rib- $ no more idea of order than if 
bons, or fanned her brow. Allin vain. At every } “‘Carrie!—Carrie!” cried a distressed voice 
few paces she would be brought up, all stand- from the top of the stairs; ‘do come here a 
ing, by a furious gust; at which times her efforts $ minute, will you; I can’t find my pearl-necklace 
to keep at once the dust from her eyes and her : anywhere, and I don’t see what can have be- 
garments in proper order, should have excited {come of it. I always put the box in just this 
more compassion than they appeared to awaken } this corner of my collar drawer, and now I’ve 
in the gentleman who walked a little way behind g turned everything upside down, and there isn’t 
her. As the remorseless blast revealed now aia sign of it to be seen. Where can it be? and 
pretty foot and ancle, such as the long and sweep- 3 S it’s getting so late, and Ned will be so cross!” 
ing skirts of our fair promenaders rarely give to § $ Sand she drove desperately about the room, 
view, and then a strip of white embroidery; and $ searching in every corner for a trace of the 
as the young lady made the aforesaid frantic and } ; missing treasure. 
unsuccessful attempts, a lurking smile of amuse-} ‘Easy, keep cool, dear!” said the laughing 
ment might have been detected on his face. For$ Carrie. ‘Dear me! I should wonder if you 
some two or three blocks, his course and that of 3 could find anything in this chaos. I should 
the fair distressed lay together; then she paused § think the wind we had this afternoon had been 
& moment at the door of a handsome, though 3 N : blowing in your bureau for hours; here it is— 
plainly built house, and was speedily admitted, no, that’s your glove box. Why, Netta, here’s 
while the young man passed on. ; your beautiful Chantilly veil, caught es back 
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of the drawer; I’m afraid it will be spoiled; how- 
ever, we can’t stop to see toit now. The neck- 
lace is not here, certainly; and it is getting so 
late and Edward so impatient, that I think we 
had better let it go for to-night.” 

“Oh! that will be too bad. You know it’s 
the most becoming thing I ever had, and I want 
to look my best to-night.” 

‘*Well, then, hurry and get your hood and 
cloak on, and I will look, meanwhile, in every 
place I can think of. How much more conve- 
nient it would be, Netta, if you only had a place 
for everything and everything in its place!” 

Caroline continued her search, till a joyful cry 
from Netta informed her that the missing jewels 


: ness of the brotherly heart softened toward her 
Sa trifle as they met at the dressing-room door, 
Sand Edward whispered, 

: “You look so charmingly, ma mignonne, that I 
: am haif inclined to forgive you for putting me so 


5 
S 


? much out of temper.” 
3 «Qh! just as you like about it, pray,” she an- 
: swered; and they entered the parlors. 
; What a blaze of light, and what a hum of 
} voices, what flirting of fans, what varied odors 
Sof Millefleurs and Jockey club! Our friends 
3 greeted the hostess, (a plain, withered-looking 
individual, whose traits were intensified by the 
$ juvenility of her colors, and the generous'display 
which she made of a lean neck, and two long, 


s 
s 
s 
‘ 
s 
» | 


s 
N 
Ss 
had come to light. ‘It was in my muff,” said ; bony arms; strange, en passant, that people who 
she, ‘all the time; I had been showing it to; are utterly fleshless, are always a little more 
Mary Vaughan, and when she went away, I car- 3 decollete than anybody else,) and then mingled 
ried up my bonnet, cloak and all, to put away, § with the throng. I know it ought to happen, in 
and tucked the necklace in the muff for safe } this humble tale as in those of more pretension, 
keeping.” that the goodness of Caroline’s heart, &c., being 
**T hope you are ready, at last!” exclaimed } painted on her countenance, she received all the 
Edward, whose patience had undergone consider- attention worth having, while her butterfly sister 
able wear and tear during the late search, ‘‘and } was obliged to take up with the homage of some 
that there is some prospect that we may get to $ vapid dandy, whose soul was occupied by him- 
Mrs. Marsden’s by midnight.” And on the way : self and his toilet. Unhappily this was not the 
thither, he favored his delinquent sister with a ; case. One of the most sensible and well-bred 
good deal of advice, and yet more of objurgation, } young men in society instantly fell into Netta’s 
offered in the spirit of perfect candor and unre- } train, and began an exchange of brilliant remarks 
serve which brothers are apt to employ. : with her: upon the weather, the rooms, the com- 
“T think I have had trouble and worry enough, $ pany and her bouquet, as the manner of people 
Edward, without being lectured by you, in the $is, at such places. Meanwhile, Caroline was 
es a : fey ‘ ; : 
bargain,” said Netta, pouting. She felt just 3 conversing very quietly and rationally with Mr. 
ready to cry; but reflecting that such a proceed-$ Gordon, a middle-aged gentlemen of her ac- 
ing would inevitably fasten a red nose upon her $ quaintance, upon various staid and sober topics. 
for the evening, she thought better of it, and § And again; I know that a girl of her character 
controlled herself. Caroline exerted herself to} ought, in any well managed story, to stand in 
smooth away uncomfortable feelings, and suc- : contented neglect in some by-corner, all radiant 
ceeded so well, that by the time they were fairly § with delight because her sister was admired, and 
unshawled, Netta had forgotten her vexation. utterly forgetful of herself. But I am bound to 
The dressing-room was full of girls: some } confess, that Caroline, though she was pleased 
pretty, some plain—all gayly and tastefully at- 3 to see Netta receiving the attention in which her 
tired. Among them Caroline would not, perhaps, ¢ heart delighted, and though she liked Mr. Gor- 
have attracted attention, though her plump ; don’s conversation very well, was not at all dis- 
figure and pretty face were at any time objects 3 pleased to see Edward approaching with a tall, 
agreeable for the eye to rest upon; but Netta $ luxuriantly-whiskered young gentleman, whom 
would have commanded admiration anywhere. : he introduced as his friend, Mr. Holden, and ia 
The pearls she had so much trouble to find were whom we recognize our acquaintance of the side- 
not more milky white than the slender throat } walk. 
they encircled, and it must have been a very$ ‘I am so glad to have met Nelson here to- 
S 
perfect statue that would have shamed the \ night,” he observed, after the small talk conse- 
moulding of her petite figure. Her face was a} quent upon an introduction had been happily 
fine oval, with deep blue eyes, and the faintest ¢ gone through; ‘I only reached town this morn- 
tinge of rose on either cheek; while her features, 3 ing, and was intending to seek him out to-mor- 
if rather insignificant, were delicate and harmo- 3 row, early. My good cousin, our hostess, insisted 
nious. Caroline was a good, pretty girl; but }on retaining me this evening, or I should have 
Netta was 2 perfect little fairy. Even the hard- ‘ been, even now, besieging your door. By-the- 
. 
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bye I think Edward must have changed in one : was much disposed to like him, both for Edward’s 
respect: he used to have a thorough horror of } sake and his own; and it did vex her for a mo- 
parties, and would lecture me by the hour about ; ment, that he, like everybody else, was enthralled 
my fondness for such ‘brainless amusements,’ as ; at once by Netta’s pretty face. Only for a mo- 
he was pleased to term them.” ; ment, however; and the feeling being conquered, 

“I believe he is very much of the same opinion } she obeyed his evident, though unspoken wish, 
still; he occasionally ventures out to one, how-} and took him across the room to the charming 
ever, in complaisance to his sisters.”’ : little flirt; who welcomed him as only a flirt can, 

“Ah! and that reminds me that you are the ; throwing a graciousness into her manner quite 
only one I have yet been introduced to; is Miss} enough to have turned, for a time, the head of 
Henrietta here to-night?—you oy I am quite § Lycurgus himself, if it had been directed toward 
familiar with your family names.’ * him. 

“Yes, Netta is here; the girl with light-brown} It was a very gay evening; no stiffness, no 
hair, and a pink silk dress—just across the; dullness; just enough music, just enough dane- 
room.” : ing; every young man gallant, every girl - 

“That beautiful creature!” exclaimed Mr. } ciently attended to. Caroline enjoyed it : 
Holden, with enthusiasm; ‘I have been admir- } well, but she just admitted to herself that she 
ing her ever since I came into the room! Strange : should have liked it a little better if Mr. Holden 
that Edward never told me she was so lovely.” {had not been entirely engrossed with Netta. 

“Tt would have been yet more strange if he } Edward, for his part, viewed the proceedings 
had done so,” said Caroline, smiling: ‘‘I don’t: with secret dissatisfaction. He thought Caroline 
think brothers are apt to rave about their sisters’ $ as superior to her sister as it was possible for 
beauty, as a general thing. It is hardly fair, sense and goodness to be to selfishness and in- 
either; for girls always look up very much to a$ sanity; and he expected to find his friend of the 
brother, and estimate him at quite his real value, $ same opinion. Oh! well, his turn hadn’t come 
Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Holden?” He had not, up to this date, known that 

‘‘Perfectly; but then the ladies are so gener- ; blessed infatuation which makes every word from 
ous-in their views. What would become of us § the lips of a pretty woman glow and sparkle like 
poor fellows if they looked at us with a cold cal- § the roses and diamonds that fell from the girl in 
culation of our real merits?” 3 the fairy tale. Perhaps he never would know it; 

“A very saucy speech, Charles!” said Mrs. but no matter for that: other people, just as wise, 
Marsden, who was just within hearing. ‘We Sand a good deal better, have experienced it, and 
are not so delighted with you as to overlook all} will continue to do so, till time, change, or matri- 
your faults so completely as you fancy.” : mony with the fair object in question, open their 

“Pardon me! I did not intend a personal ap- $ eyes to the true state of the case. So Mr. Holden 
plication. I will retract, if you wish, and admit $ laughed, and talked, and danced with Netta, and 
that you are severe only in your judgment of us, ; was completely charmed, as even that young 
and amiably lenient toward every demerit of your } lady desired him to be. And strange to say, 
own sex.” And hereupon ensued a laughing} though they had never met before, a something 
altercation, not very brilliant, nor very profound, N in her air and step seemed familiar to him. It 
but quite as much so as the ordinary chit-chat } puzzled him; he could not make it out. 
at parties; however, we do not feel ourselves} He thought he had made it out, however, when 
called upon to chronicle it. Mr. Holden main- } on inquiring of his friend where he should find 
tained his cause with animation, yet, Caroline $ him on the morrow, he was informed, “At No. — 
could not but notice that his eye wandered to the } West street.” ‘I was in that street this 
pretty pink-clad figure on the opposite side of H very afternoon,” he thought, ‘“‘and yes—it must 
the room. She felt a little, a very little piqued. $ be—it was she I saw!” 

Edward was her brother, par excellence; he : The sisters went home, duly escorted by their 
talked to her of his plans, his prospects, his tender brother. Netta was in great spirits, and 
friends, matters in which Netta took but little $ chatted all the way; but Edward was sleepy, and 
interest, reserving her sympathies for cases where ; Caroline a trifle ennuyee. She went very soon to 
they could be used with more effect. It was no ¢ the room which she shared with a little sister; 
part of her system to throw away attentions } ; and having said her prayers, like a good christian 
upon her own family. And Edward had often $ $ $ girl that she was, disrobed, and lay quietly down 
talked to Caroline about Charles Holden; how $ by the innocent child. Let us hope her slumbers 
fine a scholar he was, what a good sportsman, ° $ were sound and sweet, as they deserved to be. 

above all, how true and generous a spirit. She ’ Netta sat down before the swing-glass in her 
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own apartment, and looked with great interest ; Netta. That bright being, in a very shabby dis- 
and admiration at the figure therein reflected. 3 habille, yawned over her coffee, and made fretful 
Then she took up her bouquet, from which a3 replies to the few observations addressed to her. 
rose-bud was missing, and a smile of great satis- 3 Breakfast over, Caroline went about her cus- 
faction played over her pretty lips. She sat$tomary round of household duties, and Netta 
awhile, lost in pleasant thoughts, then arousing, 3 retired to her own room. It was in a state of 
hurried to her rest, without going through any $ savage disorder, and she did get up the spirit to 
troublesome forms of devotion. wish, as she glanced around it, that she had 
And by-and-by the moon rose, and looked § her sister’s careful, methodical ways; and even 
into the chamber through the half-drawn curtain. } thought that to-morrow she would sweep the 
A pretty idea, is’t not? The bright vestal gazing $ apartment and put it in nice condition. Mean- 
down upon the couch of beauty! And what saw : while she was too sleepy and too tired snd too 
the ‘‘queen and huntress chaste and fair” in that $ lazy; so she took up a novel, lay down on the 
maiden bower? She saw a ring of skirts upon $ lounge, and enjoyed herself instead. But she 
oor—a slipper here, a slipper there, just as ‘roused herself in time to dress for a call which 
ph shot from the foot of their fair owner : she expected; and when Mr. Holden entered the 
—and on the dressing-bureau a confusion of $ morning-room of the family he found her seated 
combs, brushes, and hair-pins—and about the Sin her sewing-chair, very busy with her em- 
room everywhere the traces of a hasty toilet, 3 broidery. It was a pretty picture; the bright, 
performed by a very slatternly individual. $ cheerful room, which Caroline had set in perfect 
Charles Holden went to his hotel that night in § order, and Netta had not yet found time to dis- 
a state of beatitude. He scarcely thought of $ arrange; the little French clock on the mantle, 
Caroline, except as a wise, sensible girl, to whom 3 the vase of fresh flowers on the table, the books, 
he wished he had talked in a corresponding $ the knick-knacks which impart such a look of 
manner; even the meeting with his old friend $ taste and refinement; and above all, the graceful 
Edward had very little of his attention. Heart, 3 figure busy with its delicate work. Netta, like 
mind, imagination, all that he had of them, were : a great many who are far from neat in private, 
quite filled up by an airy little figure, and a pair ; was very careful when dressed for exhibition; 
of eyes as blue as larkspur. Sher hair was now put back in smooth, shining 
Refore he went to rest, he took from his vest : bands; her morning-dress of blue silk flowed 
pocket a wretched little remnant of a flower— open to disclose a beautifully embroidered skirt; 
the fag-end of somebody’s bouquet—a rose-bud, her plump, little feet were encased in charming 
wilted, shabby, and drooping as you need wish ’ slippers of bronzed leather and applique, with 
to see—and pressed it rapturously to his lips. {bows that diminished their apparent size by a 
Alas, Charles Holden! We were wont to con-$ third at least. It must have been in a fit of in- 
sider thee a youth of sense. And we can but} spiration that St. Crispin invented that style of 
wish, for the restoration of thy sanity, that § shoe. 
thou couldst have looked, with us and Cynthia, «How deliciously comfortable you are here, 


through a certain window-blind to-night. : Edward!” Mr. Holden remarked. ‘’Tis such a 


g 


$ contrast to my room at the hotel—that cheerless 
CHAPTER III. ‘place. Just so many pieces of furniture and no 
Tue Nelson family had a rather late breakfast : more—and not a book, or a newspaper, or any- 
on the following morning. Caroline presided at } thing home-like to be seen. You know that if 
S 
the urn. Dressed in a neat, dark merino and a you could look through the wall, you should see 
spotless linen collar and cuffs, she looked pret- g in the next room a perfect duplicate of your own, 
tier than she had done at the party; in fact, hers ; and so on through the thirty or forty that open 
was one of those genfle, cheerful faces that show $ on the same corridor.” 
best in the kindly atmosphere of honfé. As she} . ‘I see you have your old furor for a home,” 
s . ’ 
poured the coffee, and spread the bread and { said Edward, ‘I wonder that you haven’t estab- 
butter for her little sister, she answered at length ‘ lished one of your own by this time. But I sup- 
all her mother’s questions about the evening’s ; pose you have not yet seen that fair spirit of 
entertainment, and gave satisfactory descriptions $ order that you deem worthy to preside over your 
of what Mrs. B wore, who sang, who played, : hearth and heart.” 
and what were the arrangements of the supper-$ ‘Don’t imagine me so exacting; I have not 
table. No trace of querulousness disfigured her ; yet seen the lady who was willing to take com- 
countenance or sharpened her tones; in which : passion on me, and provide a cosy, comfortable 
respect she offered a striking contrast to Miss‘ retreat for my lonely bachelorhood.” 
% 
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“Tt does vay well for you to talk in that; infinitely more sensible that two young men 
manner now,” returned Edward, laughing; ‘‘but § should enjoy a good cigar, and talk of what 
you should have seen and heard him in old ; really constituted the business of living, than 
times, Netty and Caroline. He was the most : that they should waste their time down stairs 
uncomfortable chum I ever had. Rooms in col- ; with the girls, going over again the stale inci- 
lege are privileged to be the abodes of disorder; } dents of the party, and making up such small 
no one ever thought of having it otherwise. But talk as they were able. Perhaps it was more 
this good Holden took upon him to reverse the $ sensible; but Mr. Holden did not find it as plea- 
natural course of things; he would have hand- - 
books and dictionaries neatly piled up when they It often happens that school and college friend- 
were not in use; such a corner of our little closet $ ships languish when the daily association and 
must hold his boots, just such pegs his clothing. } identity of pursuits are over; those who were 
He bought an old silk handkerchief to dust with, most intimate at such times frequently meet 
and a piece of sandpaper, I dare say, to brighten § almost as strangers a few years afterward. The 
up the shovel and tongs occasionally. The wood $ fervor of Holden’s regard for his friend seemed, 
was always laid mathematically straight in the ; however, to increase with each succeeding d 
wood-box, and the pen wiped clean and extended § his stay in town was indefinitely protracted ; his 
due east and west in the tray, when he had done $ cheerless room at the hotel was hardly aware of 
with it. Iam afraid to tell you how his laund- : its master. He thought the Nelson house the 
ress dreaded him, and how many papers of pins $ very model of a home; Mrs. Nelson so kind and 
he used to take every morning to pin his collar § motherly, Mr. Nelson such an intelligent, urbane 
in the exact position that he aimed at.” S old gentleman, the children so well managed; 
“Nonsense, Edward! the young ladies will$such an air of comfort and elegance about the 
think me a Sybarite. But I do confess to a3 place, far greater than you often found in much 
great love of order and neatness; and among 3 more splendidly furnished houses. And some- 
those careless fellows at Yale it gained me many 3 how all these charms of comfort, and elegance, 
absurd sobriquets. I was commonly known as g and neatness, and taste, seemed to centre in the 
the ‘old maid’ among them. I am sure, how-3 fair form of the lovely Netta. His imagination 
ever, Miss Nelson, that you would not condemn $ must have endowed her with as many hands as 
me for such a disposition,” and he glaneed admi- those of Briareus, since everything seemed to 
tingly at Netta’s tasteful attire. $speak to him of her care and taste, from the 
“Oh, no!” she replied, with fervor; ‘there : smoothly-brushed hair of the little ones, to the 
is nothing I like so much as order. A neat, 3 polish of the spoons on the ten-table. By some 
thoroughly well-kept house, that is my idea of $ strange ubiquity, such as only lovers can devise, 
a happy home!” ’ she was at the same time sitting gracefully in 
Mr. Holden thought her prettier than ever, $ her chair, working at that pretty broderte anglaise, 
and Edward opened his eyes in astonishment. $ and making the children’s aprons, and teaching 
Yet it was not the amazing fib he fancied it, for } them their letters, and superintending the cook, 
Netta would have liked very well to be a perfect and putting away the silver, &c., &c. What a 
pattern of order if she could have done it without charming wife she would he, if only he could 
any trouble whatever; and she frequently had ; induce her to regard him with favor. Some- 
turns of resolving that she would some time or $ times he almost bélieved she was not indifferent 
other become one. Just as selfish people often ; to him; yet what presumption to imagine that a 
think they would like to be martyrs of self-sac- ; being so superior could think of him! For his 
rifice, and drunkards that they would like to be $ imagination, which had endowed her with such 
respectable, temperate members of society.  housewifely and home-like attributes, did not, 
I hardly think Charles Holden was as pleased 3 of course, rest there. She sang sweetly, and to 
as Edward would have chosen, when his friend $ him it was as the voice of a seraph; she talked in 
dragged him off to his own sanctum, to talk $a lively manner, carefully adapting her opinions 
over their plans and prospects in life. They ‘to his own; and she appeared a miracle of good 
had graduated but a few months previous, and * sense and good temper; in short, she was to him 
Edward was intending soon to set sail for Eu- ; just that mixture of the angel and the woman, 
rope, to pursue his medical studies under some $ which every girl is to the eye of her adorer. 
of the great French surgeons. Holden was de- ’ The Nelsons on their part were well enough 
stined for the same profession, and it was Ed- pleased with the turn events seemed about to 
ward’s warmest wish that they should go abroad $ take—Mr. Holden was a gentleman, had good 
together; it was no wonder that he considered it * prospects, and they were sure of his principles; 
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so reasoned the parents. Edward wondered at} himself at their very next meeting; and now 
the blindness of any man who could overlook} how propitious was fate! Edward would, of 
Caroline for Netta, but remembering that people $ course, invite him to remain to breakfast, and 
will marry to please themselves and not their } after a little plausible demurrage, he would ac- 
friends, philosophically reconciled himself to the 3 cept. He should meet her at the table—and 
matter. Caroline—whom Mr. Holden felt he after the meal was over he would ask to sce her 
could love dearly as a sister! such a sweet, sen- 3 alone—and then—and then He imagined to 
sible girl! just the one he should choose for a3 himself the blushes, the downcast looks, the 
friend in whom he was deeply interested— 3 tremors—last of all the blissful moment when 
thought Netta was very fortunate, and hoped 3 she should acknowledge that her heart was his! 
it would be a happy marriage. And the young} And if she said no! Why then would hence- 
lady herself decided that it would do very well; ; forth be a blank, a waste, a struggle to escape 
he was distinguished-looking, had a good pro-; from one haunting memory. But he hoped, he 
perty, and all the girls in her set were envying 3 fondly hoped for success. And whenever the 
her. So her little heart—and precious little it $ prudent thought crossed him that perhaps it 
—attached itself to him as much as it could 3 was too soon to speak, that he had better defer 
to anything except herself. : it awhile, he fortified his courage with the well 
Aside from his own tastes, Mr. Holden con- : known lines— 
gratulated himself, for his mother’s sake, that he $ , ’ : 
° ie 5 *He either fears his fate too much 
had met with one who joined to all her charms : ‘Or his desert is small, 
such eminent home virtues. Mrs. Holden was a3 be a nad it > touch 
pattern housekeeper; one of those parents whose $ 
anxious affection extended to her son’s wardrobe { What a home he should have! How few there 
as well as to himself. His creature comforts she N were who united in themselves the charms and 
had always cared for tenderly; nor did she labor § qualities of Netta! There were plenty of pretty 
with greater assiduity to remove every straw : girls in the city, no doubt: almost as pretty as 
from his path of happiness, than she did to keep ; She was, perhaps; but how many of them were 
his linen spotlessly white, and every article of $ amiable? And granting them that, what use- 
his clothing in faultless repair. Charles felt : less dolls they were! Suited only to dress 
that his mother would have looked coldly on the $ out their persons, and sit in the parlor receiving 
Venus, with Golconda for her dowry, if she had § calls, or to flutter about at parties! What did 
been slipshod, or wore her collar pinned awry. : they know of managing a household ?—what 
Whenever his hopes were in the ascendant, he ‘ experience had they in those manifold arts by 
blessed the kindly stars that were to give him 3 which home is made attractive to the eye of taste, 
not only so beloved and beautiful a bride, but , and yet conformed in expense to the husband's 
to his dear mother a daughter so peculiarly income? Again, there might be among the hun- 
acceptable to all her tastes. dreds of thousands sleeping arcund him, quite a 
number of excellent, estimable girls, who would 
make a reasonable man happy; but then, they 
CHAPTER IV. were almost certain to be plain, or dowdy, or 
One stormy night, Edward and his friend } awkward, or unrefined, or destitute of any but 
found themselves somewhere amid ‘the wee § these same household accomplishments. - It was 
sma’ hours ayont the twal,” at the door of the $ a little exacting, to be sure, but he should like a 
former; they had been passing the evening with ; wife of whose appearance he could be proud, 
a party of congenial spirits, and had been quite } and whom his bachelor friends would admire; 
unmindful of the flight of time. $ who had that air de societe so indescribable, yet 
‘*It blows a hurricane, and the rain is falling 3 so bewitching; and who possessed accomplish- 
in torrents,” said Nelson. ‘Suppose you turn; ments that should distinguish her even among 
in with me, old fellow; it will save you a long$ graceful and beautiful women. All this, his 
walk and a tiresome one.” Holden readily con- : heart told him, he could find in Netta Nelson. 
sented, and Edward, applying his night-key, ; They could not be married immediately—that 
they entered and passed noiselessly up to that} was the only drawback. But the years would 
gentleman’s domicile. $ pass; he would return and claim her as his own. 
It was long ere Charles could compose him- N Then they would buy a pretty house in some 
self to slumber; the thought that he was under : good locality; he would furnish it with every 
the same roof with that beloved being drove ; comfort and elegance; and then he would truly 
sleep from his eyes. He had resolved to declare ‘ begin to live. He saw Netta presiding at the 
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neatly-spread table; he saw himself of an even- 
ing, in dressing-gown and slippers, reading aloud 
while she sewed; he constructed a thousand 
pleasing scenes with the detail of which we will 
not weary the reader. In the midst of this 
castle building he fell asleep, and only awoke a 
few minutes before the breakfast bell pealed its 
summons through the house. 

Ile had strange sensations as he performed 
his careful toilet. Napoleon escaping from Elba, 
his great enterprise all before him; the fathers of 
American liberty, as they took in hand the pen 
with which they were to sign the Declaration; 
perhaps experienced similar emotions. Yet the 
cases are hardly parallel; their fears were not so 
great, their anticipations of the hoped-for issue 
not so rapturous. 

The family was assembled at table as the two 
young men entered the room. Charles greeted 
the heads of the house, and Caroline, whose fresh, 
pretty face shone above the breakfast-service; 
then glanced around the board to meet the quick 
blush, and beaming smile with which the beloved 
one was wont to hail his presence. 

Good heavens! could that scarecrow be his 
Netta? 

Next to Caroline sat a figure, such as he had 
never yet beheld at any table. Its head was 
ornamented with curl-papers, standing out in 


$ Everything seemed strange and unsubstantial 
’ except the woful figure opposite: that was real 
Senough. Yet amid the wreck and ruin conse- 
3 quent upon this volcanic shock to all his plans 
§ and aspirations, he could not but notice how 
‘ nicely Caroline looked in that familiar mazarine 
§ merino, with the narrow collar and cuffs. 

3 It was a constrained, uncomfortable meal, and 
Severy one was glad when it was over. » Poor 
$ Netta’s misfortunes, however, were not yet at an 
Send. Anxious to escape as speedily as possible 
from the room, in her haste she caught her foot 
in the drugget and fell to the floor, bringing down 
with her a small avalanche of cups and saucers. 
Quick as thought, she sprang to her feet, and 
rushed to her own apartment, there to give fall 
sway to her grief and mortification in violent 
sobs and tears. But rapid as were her move- 
ments, Charles had seen in her fail the hem of 
a draggled skirt, and a soiled and ragged stock- 
ing which the worn-out slipper, falling from her 
foot, clearly revealed. He could not but think 
Sof Cinderella fleeing from the ball, her gay 
clothes turned to miserable rags; and he won- 
< dered if the story were not an allegory, and if a 
3 lover’s fancy were not the fairy godmother. At 
> any rate, he felt no desire to pick up the slipper 
3 which his vanishing princess had left behind her, 
; and hunt through the world for its fellow. 
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every direction: and to judge from the rough and ; Caroline presently went up to her sister, who 
frizzled state of the hair they confined, the said } vented all the pent-up sorrows of her breast upon 
head had lain all night thus decorated, and came 3 her. ‘You knew that he was here! You kept 


down to breakfast without preliminary touch of 
brush orcomb. No collar was visible; but about 
the rieck was tied an old black silk cravai, 
creased, rusty, and ragged. <A knit worsted 
sacque, (such as ladies frequently wear when 
going out to parties, for the protection of their 
bare necks and arms,) invested the upper por- 
tion of this form. It was much shrunken and 
yellowed by many washings, yet its present 
soiled and dingy state proclaimed with cer- 
tainty that it had paid one visit too few to the 
regenerating tub. And this was the home-angel 
as she appeared in the bosom of her family! 
Words are powerless to express the feelings of 
rage and disgust that possessed Charles Holden 
as he gazed; rage at himself that he had been so 
thoroughly deceived; disgust at her. Not one 
gleam of compassion for poor Netta’s shame and 
distress visited his heart; not one transient ray 
of tenderness softened it. He saw her burning 
blushes—he saw her desperate attempts to screen 
herself behind the glittering urn; but no impulse 
moved him to spring to her side and offer conso- 
lation. He tried to go on with his breakfast as 


if nothing had happened, but it was hard work. 
Vou. XXXVi.—18 


: it from me on purpose! You wanted to mortify 
’me, you know you did! Dressed up, to be the 
3 greatest contrast to me, too, with your clean 
$ collar and cuffs, and your dress brushed off so 
$ carefully! Oh! I saw you doing it; but I didn’t 
Now you think you'll 
3 get him for yourself, I suppose!” ete., etc. In 
. vain did Caroline assure her that she was entirely 
$ ignorant of Mr. Holden’s presence in the house; 
in vain remind her that she had worn the merino 
‘dress with its neat belongings every morning 
through the winter. Netta’s grief and rage were 
not to be appeased. Had the lover wanted any- 
thing to complete his disenchantment, he should 
have heard these coarse reproaches; but itrwas 


know what it was for. 
‘s 


7 


unnecessary. As soon as he could civilly excuse 
himself, he bade his friend good-morning, and 
sought his hotel. 

*‘T did not ask to see her alone, after all,” he 
thought; ‘‘faugh! I would as soon make love to 
a chimney-sweep! A charming deity to preside 
over one’s house and heart, to be sure! A sweet 
image to carry about with one all day, and to go 
home to at night! I could have forgiven false 
‘ teeth, false hair, a false eye, if need were; I 
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could have loved on, through slights, through 
coldness and cruelty; I could have borne any- 
thing, everything, but such unbounded slattern- 
liness! Why, the poorest can have their garments 
clean and whole, at least; my mother would not 
keep a servant in the house an hour, who came 
down in the morning in such a state!” And at 
the thought of his mother he shuddered, and 
was doubly thankful for his escape. 

It is very painful, as a general thing, to dis- 3 
cover faults in those we love; almost as much 


so, if that be possible, as to be forced to admit § : 


good qualities in those we detest. But Charles’ $ 
disgust and surprise had done so thorough a 
work, that he was conscious of very little regret 
of sadness. The mixture of the ludicrous in the $ 
denouement was of vast service to him; it was 
quite impossible to attach any tender or roman- 
tic association to that falling figure and those 
ragged hose. Still he knew that he should miss 
the excitement of the last few weeks, and he 
thought the wisest thing he could do would be 


to pack his trunk, go home to his mother, and $ 


set about the preparations, already too long 
deferred, for his voyage to France. Being a 
person of prompt action he went to work imme- 
diately; and made that evening his farewell call 
in west street. 
was not to be seen, which spared him some em- 
barrassment; he had an agreeable visit, and 
almost regretted it must be the last. Caroline 
never appeared to him so pretty or so pleasing, 
and he thought—could it have been his fancy 
altogether ?—that she looked sad when she gave 
him her hand at parting. He recalled that look 
occasionally, months afterward; and sometimes, 


in the interval of cliniques, and the witnessing of 3 


world-famous operations, wondered within him- 
self if Caroline Nelson could have liked him a 
little, and resolved that when he returned to 
America he would endeavor to find out. 

He went back, after a year or two, to try the 
practice of Parisian hospitals among the deni- 


~~ 


Netta had a headache, and 3 


zens of New York; and the first call he made in 
the city was upon his old acquaintance, the Nel- 
sons. Netta had been married a year to a young 
man of fortune, and was one of the leaders of 
ton; the children were grown quite out of know- 
ledge; Caroline was still single, and blooming as 
of yore. He found the house so agreeable that 
s his visits were frequently repeated; and before 
3a long time had elapsed he requited the hos- 
$ pitality of his friends in what we must charac- 
} terize as a most ungrateful manner; he carried 
: off from their home her who had been its sun- 
* shine for many a year. But as they did not com- 
: plain, we suppose it is no business of ours to find 
3 fault. 
$ One morning, awhile after their marriage, 
S Mrs, Holden and her husband were sitting at 
S breakfast. One guest was present; Mrs. Hol- 
S den, the elder, who had come to make a visit of 
Sa week, and liked her daughter-in-law so well 
Sthat she had remained a month instead. Sud- 
§ denly Caroline looked up with a smile, as if 
some merry thought had struck her. 
$ “Charles,” said she, ‘“‘when did I see you for 
: the first time?” 
: ‘What a simple question, my child! 
: night at Mrs. Marsden’s, to be sure.” 
‘“*No, my dear, you’ll have to guess again.” 
Mr. Holden perplexed himself to no purpose, 
and was fain to ‘‘give up,” as the juveniles have 
it. ‘Well then,” said his wife; ‘‘do you re- 
member walking in our street one wintry after- 
snoon? I was out too, a little way in front of 
3 you, and as I went in at our door you passed 
; by. Of course I could not forget such a distin- 
: guished-looking personage; when we met at the 
party I recognized you at once.” 
‘«So that was you!” cried Charles, in astonish- 
ment; ‘yes, indeed I remember it well, though 
s I had not thought of it from that day to this. I 
$ never dreamed of its being you—and yet I might 
$ have known that such a foot and ankle could be- 
i ieng to no other person in New York!” 





That 


s 
s 
s 
s 
‘ 
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REST. 


BY 


ELEANOR CLATR. 


Fotp up your leaves, oh, flowers! 
Let sleep lie softly on your dew-wet eyes, 
Treasure your moisture for the morning skies, 
For night hath come. 
Rest on the bough, ye birds, 
The long day hath been full of glad employ. 
Cease from your song, your restlessness and joy, 
For night is here. 
Freed from the heavy yoke, 
Ye wearied beasts, your evening rest is nigh, 


God-like, the darkness falleth from on high, 
And it is night. 
£o even to thee, oh, man, 
There cometh, blessing-full, this time of peace. 
Let care and toil, let thought and action cease, 
Welcome the night. 
Yet other rest remains, 
These passing days and nights swift bring it near. 
When shall the endless rest for us be here, 
The night of death? 





MATERNAL ERRORS. 


BY MARY AMES ATKINS. 

“Wat oa sweet little girl! Bless me! how me the bottle, if you have. It is a dreadful dis- 
my heart opens to receive her!” cried old Mrs. ; ease—very swift and sure. It has filled many a 
Sands, rushing to the cradle of her grandchild } little grave, as scores on scores of riven hearts 
in a transport of affection for the helpless thing } i attest, Martha, It must be attended to right 
whom she now saw for the first time. ; away. There’s a great degree of mortality 

“Yes, it is,” replied the young mother, look-{ among infants now. Owing to carelessness, 
ing with pride upon her first-born, and wonder-{ most of it, I reckon. Have you brought the 
ing, in her ignorance, if all babies were so} bottle, daughter?” 
disposed to cry, swallow their fists, and be $ What a fusser you are, ore The baby 
otherwise troublesome. Sj is as free from colic as we are.’ 

“Don’t you and Charles set a store by her?” ; “T don’t know, Martha; I wouldn’t have her 
pursued the elder lady, taking the baby from the} : suffer for our not finding out what ails her, for 
cradle, and heavily resting herself in a rocking-} the world. Babies have died through the igno- 
chair close at hand. s rance or carelessness of their nurses, you know,” 

“Of course! She’s a world of trouble, though. : replied the old lady, looking anxiously upon the 
But do, mother, remove your cloak and bonnet. ; contorted little face pillowed against her loving 
Ugh! what old-fashioned things they are! Why, bosom. 
mother, they make a perfect fright of you. I; ‘I declare, mother, you’re as bad as Charles; 


will not allow a friend of mine to see you until} I call him the ‘old woman,’ because he is such 
you are transmogrified from the crown of your $ San egregious croaker. I surmise I shail have a 
head to the sole of your foot. I mingle with rich time with two such.” 


very fashionable society. There’s none like it} ‘I am glad he does take such deep interest in 
where you came from. How did I ever manage the poor thing. It’s a sign he’ll make a good 
to pass my girlhood there?” s father if he’s so attentive to his first baby.” 

A volume of reproof rushed to Mrs. Sands’$ “First baby! Goodness gracious!” cried 
lips; but she would not permit herself to utter a ; Martha. 
word of it. “Didn’t I bring up ten children, daughter?” 

“Come, do remove these odious things. They { demanded the old lady, in high displeasure at 
look ancient enough for the fashions of Noah's} Martha’s manner. 
times. What if one of my fashionable, intimate} ‘Yes, and more’s the pity.” 
friends should ‘drop in unceremoniously? Do}; ‘Did you ever hear me complain?” continued 
throw off your cloak and bonnet, mother!” - : Mrs. Sands, in a solemnly reproving manner. 

“Yes, in a minute. First let me take my fill} ‘‘Well—no; I can’t say that I ever did. But 
of looking at baby. A darling little treasure. then you never cared to go from home. You 
Grandma is glad to see her. Here we go up, $ liked the chimney corner.” 
up, up; and here we go down, down, downy.; ‘I’m thankful you remember that, Martha.” 
Grandma’s precious little darling, that’s what it} ‘In short, mother, we are so totally unlike, 
is!” ; that you will never be able to understand me 

And baby looked as surprised as she could at } } when I say, that I am bored to death by the 
her funny travels up and down in the lap of the { cares of maternity.” 
affectionate stranger, whose voice and smiles} ‘Charles never thinks baby a bore?” ques- 
were so hearty and gladsome. tioned Mrs. Sands, as she pressed a kiss on the 

“I do believe the little darling knows I’m her $ wrinkled little forehead of her new and deeply 
grandmother. Didn’t she sort of smile then?” ; loved earth-tie. 

“I don’t know. She often twists her face up} ‘He! No, indeed. I wish he would leave 
in that way. I wish she wouldn’t, it makes her $ his business wholly and attend only to her!” 
look so ugly,” said Mrs. Lowell, weariedly. ; “There, hush! silly girl; you don’t know what 

“Lud! then, if it wasn’t a smile, maybe it’s 3 you are talking of!” 
the colic! Have you any medicine fer it? Bring $ “I do. I wish I hed married a 
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for that purpose,” said Mrs. Lowell, shrugging; ‘Will you walk over to the house with me, 
her ivory shoulders, and laughing merrily. Charles, after breakfast?” 

“Oh! Martha! Martha!” ‘¢Yes, mother.” 

**What’s the matter, mother?” **Won’t Martha go with us, my son?” 

“*T grieve that you do not see how precious a ‘¢We had better not disturb her, mother. She 
gem your Heavenly Father has committed to} needs sleep this morning, as she was out late 
your care.” last night at the ball, poor thing!” 

**I don’t see how precious itis! (Humph! yond Charles, too, had a heavy heart. He could 
am I then? Have I no claims to be considered?) § not speak of the failings of one so near and 
Precious? I guess I do know how precious my § dear to him. But Mrs. Sands knew how 
gem is, when I receive invitations I cannot accept ; ’many struggles between love and duty tor- 
on account of it—the little plague!” ; mented him. 

‘But, daughter, you will be held accountable § “I thought if you could live opposite you 
for the possession of this little plague; the $ ‘would look after baby,” added Charles, with 
polishing aright of so fine a gem you cannot } painful hesitancy, and flushed cheek. 
disregard. Poor little dependent creature!” ; ‘“*My dear son,” sobbed the old lady, taking 
and the grandmother’s tears bathed the face of $ : his hand in both of hers, “‘we must hope for the 
the hapless infant, whose wonderment seemed } best.” 
to increase. “I do; and trust that when my little wife is 

“What a dear, funny, good-hearted thing you 3 older she will take less pleasure in oe amuse- 
are, mother! Of course I love my child. Every { ments. I think that day will come.’ 
mother does that. I mean to do first-rate by it, The house opposite was taken by Mrs. Sands 
educate it to dance and sing divinely, and all} forthwith. 
that sort of thing, you know.” The ‘little plague” is grown up—has come 

‘Educate it for heaven, daughter.” ; out—has admirers by the score. What a mass 

Mrs. Lowell yawned again; then, -gathering; of flounces and furbelow! What a show of 
up her mother’s much derided, though well-pre- { affectation and emptiness! What a display of 
served cloak and bopnet, she left the room, hum- selfishness and obstinacy! 
ming an opera air. Martha looks with admiration upon her work, 

It is well for childhood when it is blessed with 3 yet secretly envies it the youth and beauty that 
grandparental love and interest. Grandparents! } she has lost. Charles sees, too, this mockery 
what tender memories and heaps of bonbons } of true womanhood, and, with uuseen tears, and 
the dear word presents! What volumes of pet } unheard prayers, hopes for the best yet to come 
names, warm defences against deserved punish-} out of chaos. But he wishes -that his dear 
ment; folios of, alas! too often, undeserved } mother-in-law had lived until his child had 
praises; and well told stories from books, } grown up; and wonders if it was mercy, or 
scenes, or times, ‘‘aged’” years ago! What kindness, or love, that took her away when 
histories of joys augmented, of griefs subdued } she was so much needed. 
and vanquished, through ready, active, loving $ : Yet mother and child vote Charles a “bore,” 
sympathies, that the ‘‘narrow home” drew from; and keep from him many an item which he 
us, leaving us filled as never before with tortur-.3 ought to know. 
ing appreciation of the’ dear soulr, not lost but § A run-away match follows fast. The ‘little 
gone before. ; plague” dared to make it. This is the drop too 

Some time after, Mrs. Lowell said, one day, { much in the’cup of Charles. He sinks into his 

‘Mother, suppose you and father take the $ grave bemoaning the fate that gave his daughter 
house opposite. You say you think of leaving $ such a husband. 

Bellville. It would be pleasant to have youso} Time passes. The ill-matched hate, where 
near.” 2 once they loved; and by this hatred lose their 

‘We have lately thought of leaving Bellville. { last chance of happiness and safety. Misery 
Father and I have talked it over. The children { follows fast; then comes the last link in such a 
are all married.” : matrimonial chain: unhappiness, poverty, sepa- 

Here the old lady paused. She did not utter $ ration. 
what her senses too surely realized, that none of } A dying Magdalen! Oh! where a_ sadder 
her ten children’ but Martha needed her constant : sight? 
attention. Many an hour, in her three months’: As the earth rattles upon the coffin of her 
visit, had been made wreishel by this painful ‘ wronged child, Martha feels wherein the fault 
conviction. ° of all the evil lay. 
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But too late. We cannot right where we have} Martha saw this with bitter, unavailing long- 
wronged the dead. Nothing in time temporal g ings, to drop all intervening time between her 
can erase this truth. ; child’s birth and now. But it was too late. 


MEMORIES. 


IDA LANGDON. 
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T aw all alone in my chamber now, 
Aad the wind is murmuring low— 

While my heart the time is beating 
To the tune of “Long Ago.” 


Back I wander to my childhood; 
Years of mingled joy and pain! 
And, in fancy I am living, 
Scenes of childhood o’er again. 


Scenes long past and half-forgotton, 
One by one I live them o’er— 

Picasures which my childhood tasted 
In the happy days of yore, 


Once again there rests in blessing 
On my head a father’s hand; 
And [ join the happy circle 
Tn that quiet fireside band. 


Those were years of sweetest pleasure 
When I knew a mother’s love, 

But she left our happy fireside 
For that better home above. 


Many friends my heart has cherished, 
But they left me one by one; 

Some have sought a foreign country, 
And have left me sad and lone, 


MAUDE. 


BY LILIA8 M 


Rica bars of light broke through the gloom 
As moonbeams stole within the room; 


The quivering rays fell here and there 
On painting old or etatue rare. 

A softened halo shone around 

The pure Madonna, light-encrowned; 
A silvery flood of radiance streamed 
Where fair Euterpe in marble gleamed; 
Maude—fairer far—sat in the shade 
And on the ivory keys soft played; 
Melodious songs rose pure and clear, 
Songs to the heart familiar—dear! 
The waltz, with joy-inspiring beat, 
Rung out in measures gayly sweet. 
Full soon a mournful, plaintive strain, 
Repeated o'er its sad refrain; 

Each sighing, murm’ring, wailing tone 
Seemed an imprisoned spirit’s moan. 
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Many more have crossed the river— 
That dark river which we dread; 
They have done with earthly sorrows, 
And are numbered with the dead. 


When for me the cord is loosened, 
And the golden bowl is broke, 

May I join the dearly loved ones, 
Who I trust in glory woke! 


Then I'll know why oft in darkness 
My earth-path has seemed to lie, 
Tf I gain that better country 
In the land beyond tho sky. 


Well for me if earthly trials 
Have but taught me higher trust! 
Well if I have put my treasure 
Where no canker e’er can rust, 


Earthly hopes have often cheated, 
Withered often were life’s flowers; 
Upward would I turn my vision 
To the brighter, Heavenly bowers. 


There, in nearer, closer friendship, 
Friend shall meet with friend again! 
When shall sound for me the summons? 

Echo answers only—when? 


Slow moved the white hands to and fro— 
Maude’s pitying heart beat sad and slow. 


Now notes triumphant cleave the skies, 
Or funeral marches mournful rise. 
Anon a rippling strain is heard 

Like warblings of some woodland bird. 


Ah! Maude, dear Maude! ’twas long ago 
I heard thy music’s changeful flow; 


Then, Maude, as one, thy heart and mine 
Responsive beat to strains divine. 

Again, as then, the moonlight falls 

In silvery bars, on pictured walls; 

It gleamed on fair Euterpe once more— 
She smiles as in those days of yore. 

The meek Madonna still doth wear 

A moon-lit glory o’er her hair 


But, angel Mande, I sit alone, 
Dreaming of joys forever flown! 





HELEN GRAMME. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 264, 


CHAPTER XVII. g through the passage came that cautious tread— 

For three days Adam Greme had lain upon 3 $ then the door of the room opened, and a muffled 
his bed, since the attack brought on by suffering } ‘form glided in. With a mighty effort Adam 
and excitement. His left side was completely }Grame broke the withering spell which had 
paralyzed, and the physicians had decided that bound him. 
it was impossible for him to recover. ‘Helen, daughter!” burst from his lips. 

He lay there, seldom noticing anything that 3 With a low cry, like nothing human in its 
went on around him, unless when roused from $ ; * agonized intensity, the girl sprang forward and 
sleep by a sudden entrance, or the quick shut- fell upon his neck. Neither spoke; bu: when 
ting of a door, then he would open his eyes, and 3 ‘the watcher roused from her slumber with an 
his daughter’s name would die in an indistinct Sexclamation of fear and astonishment, Helen 
murmur upon his parched lips. It was well for ; turned toward her, 

: ‘It is I, his daughter, Mrs. Prior. 


him that the paralyzing of his frame had ren- § Go out, 
3 please.” 


dered thought and feeling somewhat sluggish; 
he could only vaguely recall the events which 
had so completely crushed his life. He knew 
that his daughter was gone, and he lay there in 
constant expectation of her return: but all idea 
of disgrace in connection with her name had left 
him. He knew that he was dying, and he had 
no fear, but he could not go yet—Helen must 
return—God would not send him out of the world 
until he had once more looked upon her face, and 
felt her kisses on his cheek. 

So there he lay, helpless and unrepining, 
drifting slowly down the stream toward the 
broad ocean, whither no human eye might fol- 
low his course. 

The third night the woman who was watching 
him had fallen asleep, overcome with fatigue, 


but the old man lay there, his eyes open, gazing : 


vacantly upon the wall, and listening to every 
sound with a new acuteness., 

The wind had died away, the moonlight stole 
softly in through the muslin curtains, and the 
tapping of the lilac boughs against the window- 
panes was all that disturbed the stillness. $ 
Through the clear night there came another 
sound—the closing of the gate. Adam Graeme ; 
heard a tread upon the grass without; he knew : 
that some one had paused under his window. 
He tried to raise himself in bed—to call aloud, 

‘*Helen! Helen!” but his lips refused to arti- 


culate the name, and he could only sink back in § 


dumb suspense far more terrible than death. 


The woman paused in new surprise, but Adam 
} Greeme reiterated the command in a tone which 
she dared not resist. She went out of the room, 
3 and left the father and child together. 
‘Have you forgiven me?” Helen cried. 

“‘Speak, father—only a word!” 
$ “Qh! child,” he groaned, ‘it is for me to 
Sask pardon! I know everything now! Come 

closer to me—put your face down to mine! I 
knew God would not let me die till I had seen 
$ you again.” 

‘Father, father!” 

“It is true, little one, I have been punished 
for my cruelty, smitten just as the proof was 
given that you were my child still.” 

“Tt was my doing! I deceived you—oh! had 
I dared to tell you the truth! But I had made 
3 a solemn vow, and I could not break it.” 
$ “Right, child! But it is cleared up now—in 
this box is the certificate of your marriage.” 

“It is too late——” 

: *“*No, I tell you; ba least you can make that 

$ man expiate his sin.’ 

“No, father, no; these are not thoughts for 

‘this time! I have seen the girl who believes her- 
S self his wife, I would bear all the disgrace again 

: rather than bring such suffering upon her.” 

: ‘“‘Oh! these weary years,” he moaned, after & 

; pause. ‘I am glad to die, Helem, very glad—I 
have seen you, it was all I prayed for.” 

; “You will live, father, you cannot leave me 





The a of the side door was lifted—nearer ; alone!” 
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“Hush, darling, it is better so! God sent 
you here—oh! He is good to me.” 
‘I could not keep away; I have traveled day 


and night to hear you say that you forgave 


“Bless you, my child, bless you! I can see 
your mother’s look in poem: eyes to-night—it is ¢ 
like having her back again.” 

The girl laid her head down upon his bosom, 
trying to repress the burst of grief which came } 
over her. He felt her tremble, and said sooth- 3 
ingly, 

“Don’t cry, little one, I am an old man, and $ 
this is a hard world. Read to me, Helen, will $ 
you?” 

She took the Bible from its accustomed place 
on the table, and opening to the psalms began $ 
to read. Her voice was tremulous and low, but $ 
it had lost nothing of its music; and the old man $ 
lay back quieted by the blessed words so fitted § 
to his own situation. 

“Thank you,” he said, when she finished. $ 
“Come and sit by me now, perhaps I can sleep 3 
a little.” 

She sat down beside him, chafing his hands 
and trying to warm them in her own. 

‘‘Are you afraid to sit here alone with me?” 
he asked. 

“Afraid? Oh! father!” 

“T shall not live to see the morning, child, 
and I would like to die with no one near but 

“It cannot be, father! I have not found you 
only to lose you again; father, you are de- 
ceived,” 

“No, Helen, from the first I knew that it was 
death, and it is very near me now. Sing to me, 
child, the hymn your mother taught you.” 

She began the quaint old melody, and as she $ 
proceeded her voice gathered strength till it 
sounded through the old house, and subdued to 
& solemn silence those who waited without. 

When she ceased, her father had fallen into a 
light sleep, from which he soon woke, but his 
mind wandered, and he talked indistinctly of 

-long past events, calling upon his wife, and 
haunted still by the image of Isabel Owen. 

“Father,” Helen said, softly, but he did not 
hear. 

His voice died away, and his breathing grew 
heavier and more labored. 

“Father!” she repeated, in alarm, and at that 
cry he roused himself. 


“Is it you, little one?” he said, dreamily. 


“Come close io me—I am going fast.” 
“My father, oh! my father!” But when she 


saw how her grief distressed him she repressed ° 


3 it, feeling it a sin to cast a shadow between his 
; soul and the eternity so near at hand. 

3 She heard him murmuring a prayer, and she 
3 joined in a broken voice. 

“T hear you,” he said, when it ceased; ‘but 
your voice sounds so far off. The lamp burns 
N dim, Helen—no, it is not Cant Kiss me once 
; more, child—I am going now.’ 

She wound her arms about him as if that em- 
brace could detain the parting spirit—his head 
N ; fell back upon her bosom—there was a low bless- 
3 } ing in answer to her cry, and then Adam Greme 
: lay dead in his daughter’s arms. 
$ A long hour passed, but she had not stirred. 
* The dawn stole up into the sky grey and chill, 
: paling the flickering lamp, and revealing the 
$ face of the dead man clasped close to the heart 
: of his child. 
$ As the daylight grew into morning, the 
$ watchers waiting without entered the room and 
® found the girl still sitting there. They were 
Sall old neighbors, and knew perfectly the story 
3 of her disgrace and flight from her father’s roof, 
S60 that in spite of the pity that scene excited, 
they regarded her with the holy indignation 
2 with which the world is wont to shrink from 
, one who has transgressed its laws. 
$ The woman who had been in the room that 
* night when Helen Graeme reached her home, 
‘went up to the bed and laid her hand on the 
$ cold forehead of the corpse. 
: ‘*He has beet dead several hours,” she said, 
$in that fearful whisper which people assume in 
: “Why didn’t 
s 
3 
| 
‘ 
pe 


in 
the presence of sickness or death. 
you call us, Miss Graeme?” 
Helen started, for the first time conscious that 
7 was not alone. She raised her eyes and 
looked drearily around, then allowed her head 
to fall forward upon the old man’s bosom. 


” 


“‘T wanted to be alone with him,” she mur- 
; mured; ‘please leave us a little while longer.” 
The iittle group of women whispered together 
; for a moment, then Mrs. Prior spoke again, 
3 **We want to lay him out; you had better go 
away and sleep a little.” 
; “I am not sleepy,” she replied, in the same 
; hopeless tone. 
’ Your poor pa suffered a great deal,” said a 
: elf-sufficient-looking female, approaching the 
S bed; ‘it’s a pity you hadn’t come back before.” 
: Helen made no answer, and Mrs. Prior drew 
3 the speaker away, whispering, 
$ Don’t talk to her now, this is no time.” 
8 “Any time is right for doing our duty,” re- 
‘plied Mrs. Maynard. ‘Did you know the old 
‘ gentleman was sick?” she continued, addressing 
Helen. 
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“Yes,” she said, abruptly. sturning upon her. ‘If you are shocked, Jane 
“You have made him a world of trouble, I$ Hogarth, you had better go home.” . 
hope you have repented.” The neighbors stood a little in awe of the old 

“Come away, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Prior, lady, and for a time the conversation ceased, 
drawing her from the bed; ‘‘come with me a3 Mrs. Maynard consoling herself with groaning 
little while.” ?at intervals, and lifting her hands and eyes in 

Helen did not resist her, allowing herself to} pious horror whenever Mrs. Prior’s back was 
be drawn toward the door. turned. 

‘It is never too late for a sinner to return to It was late in the morning when Helen Graeme 
the fold,” continued Mrs. Maynard, in a nasal } woke from her deep sleep. She found Mrs. Prior 
tone. } in the room, and insisted upon going down stairs, 

Helen turned round, pale and worn with suf- } They were obliged to pass through the parlor 
fering, and looked at her until the women all} where the women sat at work upon the shroud. 
shrank from her glance. Their whispered conversation ceased when the 

‘*My father’s blessing is on my head,” she ; girl appeared, and she knew that every eye was 
said, slowly, ‘‘do not you dere to come between } fastened upon her in scorn. She saw in a corner 
me and that dead man’s benediction.” 3 of the room a little knot of girls who had once 

There was no reply, no one looked up, and { been her friends, but not one of them approached 
Mrs. Prior led Helen away, while the women : to address her, and she passed on to the chamber 
stood about the bed conversing in whispers until } where her father was lying. 
the arrival of the men who were to prepare tho Mrs. Prior went out, closed the door behind 
body for burial. ’ her, and left her alone with her dead. Helen 

“Try and eat a little,” Mrs. Prior said, forcing ‘drew back the sheet which concealed the face, 
the girl down to the table, and she complied, for } and looked down upon the features beautiful in 
she felt faint after her long fast. their untroubled repose. For the first time she 

‘Don’t mind what anybody here says,” con-; wept, not bitterly, but tears which made her 
tinued the kind woman; ‘‘you have come back, N calm and strong. After awhile she rose from 
and the old man blessed you! How you are ‘her knees, went to a table and unlocked the box 
altered, but you've got a look of your mother ; which her father hau pointed out. She opened 
still.” $a little drawer in it and took out the fragments 

Helen could not weep, though those kind ; of her marriage certificate, spread them upon 
words unlocked the strange rigidity about her { the table and read the lines. Again that weak- 
heart, and she pressed the withered hand that $ ness rushed over her, but it was only momentary. 
lay caressingly on her shoulder. ¢ She lit a lamp and held the paper in the flame 

“Come up stairs and sleep a bit, you’ll be : until it was consumed, but the ashes she heaped 
better after.” F $ carefully together and preserved—they were the 

«Let me go back to my father,” she pleaded. $ last relic of her former life! 

“They are busy there now,” whispered Mrs. She returned to the bedside and sat down; for 
Prior; ‘‘come with me like a good girl.” a long hour her vigil was uninterrupted, but at 

She led Helen away, not to her old room, but} length the door opened—Helen looked up—she 
the one which had always been the guest cham- } was standing face to face with Mrs. Trevor. 
ber of the house. The girl lay down upon the; Helen did not move, but the lady started, evi- 
bed, and Mrs. Prior watched beside her until 3 dently not expecting to see her there, and fora 
she had fallen asleep, then stole softly down } moment neither spoke. 
stairs to the-room, where the women were con- ‘*Did you wish to look at my father?” Helen 
sulting about the arrangements. said, calmly. 

‘“‘Where is she?” asked Mrs. Maynard. “TI did not think to find you here,” returned 

‘*Up stairs asleep,” replied Mrs. Prior, shortly. § Mrs. Trevor; ‘‘nor when I came did I know that 

‘I’m afraid she’s hardened in guilt,” pursued 3 your father was dead—he had told me a lie, I 
the Pharisee; ‘‘I shall go up and pray with her ” < wish, for his sake, he had lived to retract it.” 

‘*You leave her alone,” exclaimed Mrs. Prior, ‘‘He told you the truth,” was Helen’s response, 
indignantly. ‘I never did believe that girl was } passionless as before; ‘‘my father was incapable 

ad, and I don’t now.”’ of uttering a falsehood.” 

“I wonder she had the face to come back **At least I shall know how to guard myself 
here,” said a young girl, who had just come} and mine from your evil designs!” exclaimed 
in. Mrs. Trevor; ‘‘for your own sake, young woman, 


‘‘What are you here for?” said Mrs. Prior, ‘I advise you to remain very quiet.” 
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“This is no place for such conversation, 3 
madam,” said Helen; ‘“‘nor have I any desire $ 


$ might wake him. 


to hold it with you elsewhere—oblige me by 
leaving me alone.” 

Mrs. Trevor left the room without a word, 
half frantic with rage and fear. She had come 
down to Adam Greeme’s house to obtain from 
him the certificate, and had not understood the 
women when they told her that Helen was there. 
She had gone into the room hoping to find the 
paper secreted there, and the sight of the girl 
had startled her with passion and terror at the 
thought of what her intentions might be. She 
determined to battle it out to the last—the girl’s 
reputation was ruined in the village, and if she 
attempted to assert her claims, the whole thing 
must boldly be pronounced a forgery. 

Mrs. Trevor went directly to the house of the 
minister, a new-comer, and owing his place to 
her influence. She told the tale of the girl’s 
wickedness, her depraved life since leaving her 
father’s roof, and extorted from the clergyman 
a promise that he would refuse to deliver the 
funeral sermon if she were present. 

The woman returned home more content—at 
least she would humble and insult the girl by 
every means in her power. She was only glad 
that Ralph was not there; she would have taken 
Lucy away at once, but she was unfit to travel, 
nor was there any plausible reason for their 
departure. 

All that day Helen Greeme watched beside her 
father’s corpse, and when night came she refused 
to leave her post. Mrs. Prior had left her alone 
as much as possible, but the house was crowded 
with a succession of visitors, for the news of her 
return had spread through the neighborhood, 
and they were curious to see her. 

Group after group came into the reoom—looked 
at the dead man—stared wonderingly at the 
watcher, and went out. Many of the faces were 
familiar to Helen—a few spoke kindly to her, 
but the greater number gazed as if she were 
some show set up for their wonder and surprise. 

She watched alone that night, and at her espe- 
tial request even Mrs. Prior did not enter the 
Toom. There was no fear in Helen Grieme’s 
heart, no passionate sorrow; she sat looking at 
the dead man’s face, and holding his hand in 
her own with a dreary desolation which was the 
hopelessness of déspair. 
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‘What is it?” Helen asked, pointing toward 
her father, as if she feared the sounds of grief 


‘It will break your heart when I tell you, but 
they will do it if I don’t.” 
’ «Nothing can disturb me now,” she replied; 
: ‘¢tell me what they wish to do?” 
’ They won’t allow you to go to your own 
father’s funeral, the wicked heathens—the minis- 
$ ter won’t preach the sermon if you do.” 
3 Helen was silent for a time; a flood of crimson 
s dyed her face, and she shuddered beneath this 
: new sense of her shame. 
3 «Oh! my father!” she murmured, ‘‘my father, 
surely this is expiation enough—help me, do 
s help me!” 
3 «TI would have him carried somewhere else 
if I was you,” exclaimed Mrs. Prior, ‘that I 
3 would.” 
$ No,” Helen said, ‘‘no, he must be buried 
peng my mother, and from the old church in 
; the village.” 


: But what will you do? Oh! it is wicked!” 


“T shall not go to the funeral,” Helen replied, 


after another pause. 
Ss 
‘ 
S 


“Perhaps it is just—my 
father blessed me, it is enough.” 
$ «You are an angel, that you are!” sobbed the 
‘ poor woman; but again Helen checked her, she 
: could not bear such boisterous grief in that room. 
$ Tell them Adam Greeme’s daughter will not 
$be at his funeral,” she said, calmly; ‘but till 
; the time comes, I demand to be left at peace with 
g my dead.” 
g There was something in her tone which awed 
‘ the woman and those who were listening outside. 
$ They shrunk back from the door and looked won- 
S deringly at each other, but no one spoke. 
$ «The funeral is at four o’clock this afternoon,” 
whispered Mrs. Prior, drying her tears; ‘they 
are bringing the coffin now—you had best step 
into the back room.” 

Helen did as she requested, and remained there 
until the woman came back to say that all was 
ready, then she returned to her station beside 
the coffin. 

She heard the murmur of voices and the tread 
of feet without, but no one disturbed her again. 
Each time the clock struck the hour, she clasped 
her arms about the coffin lid as if ready to resist 

’ any effort to separate her from the dead. Four 


s 
s 


; o’clock sounded at last—the hour had come! 
When morning came again, Mrs. Prior entered § 


Helen knelt down and took her last farewell. 


the room sobbing bitterly. She threw her arms The very sacrifice they had called upon her to 


about Helen’s neck, crying, 

“Tt is wicked, that it is! 
my poor dear! 
they are commiting.” 


3 make had restored her strength. 
Don’t you give up, ; 
No sin could be worse than that $ 
{ complete their work. A crowd of eager faces 


When the undertaker and his assistants en- 
tered, she drew back and allowed them to 
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appeared at the door, but Mrs. Prior kept them 
stoutly back, and when the coffin had been car- 
ried out closed the door again. 

A hymn was sung, and then the minister knelt 
in prayer. Helen could hear the words distinctly, 
he asked God to forgive her all her wickedness 


any interference recurred to her, and she wag 
forced to allow the fatal truth to crush down 
upon her heart again. 

Helen felt that she could not linger long in 
that place. She had suffered so much in that 
old house that she could never again find peace 


there; the misery and disgrace which had there 
fallen upon her cast its shadow over the walls, 
and darkened every holy memory which should 
Slowly the funeral train: left the house and 3 have clung round the home of her childhood, 
passed down the garden path to the road. They $ She could not endure either to meet again the 
had no relatives, but Adam Graeme had been envious or scornful glances of those who had 
much beloved, and in the procession there were ; onee loved and respected her. 
many sincere mourners. 3 No, she must go away; out into the world 
Helen watched them from the window until 3 ® again; back to her busy life and the toils of her 
they had wholly disappeared, then she left the} ; profession. She had no longer a home—oh! 
room and began walking over the deserted house. : bitterest reflection that can smite any human 
She entered every room and looked lingeringly $ soul! Her father was dead—in all the world 
around. Nothing had been changed—it might she had scarcely a friend! And this must go 
have been only yesterday that she sat beside 3 on for years—she was very young still, and 
her father’s arm-chair and listened to his loving there was no hope of release; the fame she 
a § might win would be only an added pain, the 
e went up to the chamber which had been 3 adulation which followed her but holl 
her own; detnitiling was as she had leftit. She ; mockery of the affection her worn pie ‘ 
stood before the little mirror that had formerly N deeply craved. 
reflected her girlish loveliness—beside it hung a$ So she moved silently up and down the long 
little sketch of her as she was then, rendering $ hall. Suddenly the bell of the village church 
the change even more striking. : tolled solemnly—in her anguish she had not 
The sight of that room and the host of memo- $ heard when the funeral train left the house, but 
ries which every familiar object aroused became $ now it smote upon Y her ear—they were carrying 
too painful. Ske turned from the glass and ; the coffin down to the grave-yard ! 
walked out of the chamber without again look- She must reach the spot before the grave was 
ing back. : filled up—she could not allow her father to be 
For an hour she paced up and down the broad *b buried without one more look. 
hall which led into the porch—the very place § > Her shawl was lying near, she caught it up 
where she had been accustomed from childhood $ and ran frantically out of the house, forgetful 
to await her father’s return home; and after- of the exposure, the shame she might bring upon 
ward, during that dream of happiness, to catch 3 herself, mad with the thought that she might 
the first glance of the man who had used the } arrive too late. 
power her affection gave him to thrust her forth: The grave-yard was in the outskirts of the 
from her sex, degraded and shunned by all who } village, and from instinct she turned into a path 
5 . . : . . 
ee a sca ad ja gave prime ve — - 
1€ Too Millbrook Farm house was visible } procession. 1e reache e gate and entere 
through the tall trees, and Helen looked toward { the place. From where she stood the open 
it recalling the past, which, for a season, had 3 grave was distinctly visible—the crowd stood 
been resolutely put from her mind. There was } round—the clergyman’s voice was audible in the 
no hatred in her heart—she despised herself } solemn service—they were lowering the coffin 
for having loved the man, but her strong pride : into the grave. 
would have forbidden her attempting to revenge} Then her reason came back—she could not de- 
her wrongs, even if pity for the girl who be- secrate her father’s burial by the scene to which 
lieved herself his wife had not prevented her. } her presence might give rise. She crouched down 
There were times when a hope flashed across § : in a little hollow and waited for the end. Every 
her soul that they might both have been the } hollow fall of the earth upon the coffin lid made 
victims of some deep treachery. She understood § her clench her hands together in mute agony, 
Mrs. Trevor sufficiently to feel that there was 5 3 as if some portion of her life went out with the 
nothing to which she would not stoop in order ri sound; but she bore it all without once agaia 
to gain her ends—but then the impossibility of 3 looking up or trying to rise. 


and sin. She felt no anger, not even shame; she 
listened on her knees, praying also in her soli- 
tude. 
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All was over at length—she heard the train ; 
disperse—and when the gates closed behind § 
them she struggled to her feet. There was no} 
one in sight—at last Adam Greeme’s daughter ; 
was free to approach his grave! She rushed } 
forward and fell upon the fresh turf, calling on 3 
her father and begging for some sign of his pre- ; 3 
sence. That frenzy of grief passed—she stood ; 
up again silent and calm. : 

The sun was near its setting, and its broad } 
beams fell upon the grave and lighted up the$ 
sombreness of the place. She remained looking $ 
round the familiar spot. Close to her father’s | 
side was her mother’s grave—a little beyond that $ 3 
of a baby brother, who had died before her re- g - 
membrance. These were all she had to love, § bu 
and between them and her was eternity! N 

A step sounded through the silence—her name : 
was pronounced in accents of wild entreaty— 3 
Helen Graeme turned and saw the man who had $ 
been her husband standing before her. The ; : 
sight froze every faculty; she could not speak § 
nor move, could only gaze in his face in dumb $ , 
silence. : 

“Helen!” he groaned; ‘‘oh! my God, Helen!” ; 

Still she did not speak—looking at him always ¢ 
with the same strange and unnatural gaze. 

“Don’t you know me?” he cried; ‘‘don’t you 
see that it is I—Ralph, your 

She checked the utterance of the word with a 
gesture of command. She was herself again, 
the tide of memory and grief had rolled back, 
leaving only scorn and the fierce burning of her 
wrongs. 

“Not that name!” she exclaimed, ‘‘do not 
dare oA utter it—we are standing by my father’s : 
grave.” 

“Listen to me, Helen fe 

“There is no need! Why have you intruded § 
upon me here? What right have you to cross $ 
my path, or to thrust yourself between me and 
the dead?” 3 

“For God’s sake, Helen, hear me!” 

“Not a word! There is your way, Ralph § 


s 
5 
$ 
s 


“T cannot, I must speak! I ae searched 
for you for weeks, I must speak now.’ 

“Then I will go! You have driven me from 
my home and my friends; now amet me to quit 
the last place of refuge left to me.’ 

She turned to depart, but he aunt her hard 
and fell upon his knees before her. 

“Only hear me—a word, and then I will leave 

ou forever.” 

“‘Not one; you excite only contempt in my 
mind. I feel no grief now, Ralph Trevor; I 
$ have endured so much, my heart has been so 
seared with misery and disgrace that there is no 
tender feeling left.” 

“IT know how you must hate and despise me, 

ut do not leave ‘me till t oe have heard that 

which I came here to say.’ 

She struggled still in his grasp, but he would 
not let her go. 

‘You must not, you shall not—by your father's 
memory, I implore you to stay!” 

“Oh! this is too much!” she cried; ‘*God for- 
give you, man, for daring to take that name upon 
your lips.” 

He rose from the _ with all his old pride, 
still holding fast her hand. 

“T dare do it,” he said, ‘‘because I am not 
guilty.” 

She looked in his face, so wan and wasted with 
suffering, and the woman came back to her hear 
again. . 

‘*Be it so,” she replied; ‘but this is no time 
for that assertion.” 

‘«When, where—only tell me?” 

“Never!” she exclaimed, viclently. ‘‘Thetime 
is past—wait till you meet my father face to face 
in eternity.” 

He dropped her hand, but his eyes did not fall 
’ beneath her scorching glance. 

“‘T shall have no fear! Then, Helen, you will 
wish that you had listened to me; anything is 
better than to despise one whom we have loved.” 

‘‘You are right! Had you been a bad, hard- 


ened man, soiled with some crime which made 


Trevor—yonder lies mine—let our paths never $ you an outcast, I would have clung to you still; 


cross again.” 


“T came to explain—to tell you a 


; had you been cruel I should yet have loved you; 
$ but you shrunk weakly from the consequences 


‘‘Here, in this spot? You and I dug that old; of your own acts, you feared to acknowledge to 
man’s grave, do not desecrate it by your pre- ‘the world that which your heart had prompted 


sence.” 


you to do—you proved yourself a dastard, a 


“It was not my fault—I was weak, but not : coward, and, therefore, I despise you.” 


wicked—only listen to me.” 


“It is false, Helen, I tell you it is false! I 


“It is too late—look at that grave—there can $ was deceived, dealt by treacherously! I should 


be no atonement now.” 
‘There can, there shall, Helen!” 
“Do not insult me by such words; I bid you} 
leave me.” 


3 your coming in yonder old house! 


; have been proud of your love—proud to call you 
$ my wife—— 


” 


‘‘Hush,” she interrupted, ‘‘your wife awaits 
Did you 
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find any ghosts there to haunt you, Ralph 
Trevor?” 

“The ghost of my lost happiness, no other, 
Helen!” 

‘And a living reproach in the presence of 
that poor girl whom you wronged as much as 
you did me, for even if you loved her, your love 
was degradation—your marriage vow a lie— 
your bridal kiss a sin!” 

**No lie, Helen, no sin——’ 


‘*Were you not perjured—a criminal by the ¢ 


law?” 

‘*No, for I believed you dead!” 

She had been standing before him erect and 
stern, but when he spoke those words she stag- 
gered back, and would have fallen if he had not 
supported her. 

“Dead!” she repeated, 
dead?” 

‘As surely as I stand here; they brought me $ 
proof which I could not disbelieve.” 

“But you had gone away—you had left $ 
me!” 

‘You will hear me now, Helen, I know you 
will.” 

“Speak,” she muttered, from between her 
white lips; ‘‘anything would be better than to 
loathe your memory. Go on, Ralph.” 

She leaned against the head-stone of her 
mother’s grave, looking full in his face still, 
and seeing through all the change and sorrow 
visible there, the same truth which had bright- 
ened there in former years. 

“T had not left you, Helen!” he exclaimed, 
in breathless haste. ‘I went away with my 
mother—for weeks I was near death, and no 
tidings came from you. I was forced to go to 
Europe—that poor girl’s fortune had been en- 
dangered by my mother’s means, and honor 
forced me to go. I wrote again and again—I 
had but a day’s preparation—I could scarcely 
stand—when I had strength enough to reflect, 
the ocean rolled between you and me “ 

He broke off abruptly, the sharp agony of his 
voice would have brought conviction in the face 
of any opposing proof. 

**Go on,” muttered Helen, ‘go on.’ 

“T went to France, my: mother and Lucy $ 
Markham were with me; 
not come back—I should have died on the jour- § 
ney, and for your sake, Helen, I wished to live. 
Months passed, but no news; spring came—I 
determined to return when there came that fear- 
ful letter—you were dead.” 

**Who wrote?—who?” 


‘you believed me 





“«My mother’s agent—she too believed it—she $ 
Then a year passed—Lucy 


was innocent there. 


that winter I could $ : 


prsene me—my mother brought about the mar- 
riage, how 1 cannot tell! I was resigned, I tried 
$to be grateful for her affection, but day and 
night your image forced itself between us and 
thrust her from my heart. I never learned the 
$ truth till my return—I saw you at the theatre— 
< since then I have never been able to find you. 

Think what I have suffered—I have spoken the 
truth—you must believe me!” 

‘Thank God!” burst from her pallid lips; 
‘‘oh! thank God! Father,” she cried, throwing 
3 herself beside the new-made grave, ‘do you not 

know all now?—my father, oh! my father!” 

“Helen!” he cried, alarmed by the wild pas- 
sion which shook her frame; ‘hear me out, 
: Helen!” 

$ «It is enough,” she cried, ‘‘you were worthy 
Sof my love; I was not degraded—it is enough!” 
: He caught her to his heart with wild kisses, 
$ Neither remembered the gulf which separated 
: them—the terrible reality which loomed between 
* them and their happiness. 

Suddenly Helen slipped from his arms and 
sank again upon the grave. 

“Our child, Ralph,” she moaned, ‘our little 
baby; it died in the blackest of my despair.” 

“Our child!” he repeated, wildly; ‘and it is 
dead, oh! Helen, Helen!” 

For the first time his courage and manhood 
gave way; he threw himself down beside Helen 
and wept aloud. 





“Darling,” she murmured, winding her arms 
bout his neck, and soothing him as she had 
een wont to do in any sorrow, ‘‘it was better 
Don’t cry, Ralph, don’t ery!” 

For many moments they knelt there, encircled 
in each other’s arms, forgetful of everything but 
‘the moment. The sun had set, s few rays colored 
‘the distant hills, but the grave-yard was wrap- 
; ped in shadow. 

“Helen,” murmured Ralph, ‘mine again—I 
have found you, my darling, my wife.” 

Those words roused the girl from her bewil- 
dering dream; she started from his arms with a 
shudder of horror and self-abhorrence. 

‘*Lucy,” she gasped, ‘‘poor Lucy!” 

“My God! I had forgotten her!” 

He writhed upon the ground in the impotency 
‘ of despair, and for a time Helen had no comfort 
$ to offer. 

S$ She must not be made wretched,” Helen 
$ said, at last; “‘think of her! Oh! Ralph, I saved 


s 
> : ” 


$ her life 

“I knew that it was you—she heard your 
$ name—brave Helen! You would have loved her 
$80, she is so gentle, so kind, if she had but been 
: my sister! But now—what are we to do? Advise 
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me, Helen, tell me what to do, which way to; Lucy—cherish her tenderly—you will remember, 


turn?” : will you not?” 
*‘We can do nothing, Ralph!” : «Everything which you tell me, Helen! But 


«What, must we be condemned to misery when } you, what will you do, where will you go?” 
it is no fault of ours—made wholly wretched?” : **Back to the life I have chosen.” 
“Better suffer ourselves than bring suffering: ‘‘It seems fearful.” 
upon one like her! Oh! Ralph, I can bear any-} ‘It has been my greatest consolation; without 
thing now! My trust in you is restored—it is : it, Ralph, I must have gone mad! I have never 
happiness enough after all that I have endured.” 3 ceased to thank heaven for the gift bestowed 
‘But you are mine, my wife, I cannot, I will : upon me.” 
not lose you!” $ ‘*And we part—oh! Helen, when shall we 
“Hush, Ralph! When we leave this place we $ meet again?” 
part forever—you to the duty which lies before ; ‘Never, unless fate throws us again for a little 
you, and Ito mine! We must not meet again— 3 time together; of our own wills we must never 
at least not till years hence.” $ see each other more.” 
“You will drive me mad, Helen, I cannot bear} ‘‘Helen, my Helen!” 
this! To have found you only for a moment—} ‘Do not plead with me, do not destroy my 
oh! it cannot be!” s courage! Help me to bear all that lies before 
“Is it not happiness in comparison with the } me.” 
misery of the past? Do not murmur, Ralph;; ‘‘And your father?” he asked, with one of 
thank God for the goodness He has shown to us.” $ those sudden changes from one sad thought to 
“I will not be made wretched, Helen; I have $ another which suffering is wont to bring. ‘You 
aright to my happiness, and I will claim it!” {saw him—he knew you?” 
‘*You would not crush the heart of that poor ‘‘He died blessing me, Ralph! He had found 
girl to seek it?” the certificate of our marriage—look here.” 
He groaned and hid his face. She took from her bosom a small packet and 
“Poor Lucy! Oh! how can I live on, Helen, } unsealed it. 
in this blackness! Every smile, every look from; ‘‘These are the ashes; I thought to keep them 
her will be a reproach! Since I learned that {as a bitter remembrance, but they have become 
you were alive, I have shrunk from her like a} a holy relic.” 
guilty wretch—I longed to deliver myself up as ; “IT shall wear a portion of them, Helen—give 
a criminal—to tell her all—then the sight of her {them to me. I could not tell what brought me 
sweet face would check me, and I would rush } to this place; my mother had come and brought 
away to hide my despair as best I might.” , Lucy, in spite of my opposition, and something 
® 4 “She must never know it, Ralph! Think of ; bade me follow. I reached the village just as 
4 the disgrace id ¢ the funeral procession reached it; I thought I 
“Yon have borne it—my weakness and folly é should have died when they told me whose it 
brought it upon you.” ; s was. I went to the house—my mother met me, 
“I was more able to bear it than she! No, $ pale and strange, but she would give me no ex- 
Ralph, a little calm thought will show you how : planation; and Lucy, poor Lucy, was so pained 
impossible it would be for us to be happy at the by my manner. I could not*greet her cordially, 
expense of that poor girl’s affection; we could $ Helen—her kiss froze me—I left the house, and 
hever, respect oneranother, and without that what ; came here to ask forgiveness at this grave.” 
love can bring happiness ?” $ ‘He has forgiven us, Ralph, I feel it! It is 
There was silence for atime. At last Ralph 3 growing late, I must return.” 
said with a forced resignation upon his face, ‘“‘Not yet, not yet! Don’t leave me! Helen, 
“T feel that you are right, Helen, in a degree; $ Helen, let us be happy; fate has dealt so hardly 
but to think what I have done—one of you must $ with us—we cannot submit—tell me that you 
suffer-——”’ $ will not.” 
“Let it be me, Ralph; I have something to} ‘I shall not listen! Let me go, Ralph, let 
support me now-—the consciousness that you { me go!” 
. truly loved me; but Lucy would have nothing, **I will not! You are mine, mine 
it would kill her, Ralph.” He clasped her tightly in his arms, and for 
“But oh! it will be terrible!” moment she lay passive in his embrace, then she 
“I know it; oh! Ralph, I pity you! My § struggled to free herself. 
burthen is tight in comparison to that which} ‘Let me go, Ralph; remember your promise— 
you will have to bear. But you will be kind to} remember Lucy!” 
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‘*My darling, my wife!’”’ he repeated, folding 
her closer to his heart; ‘‘my own wife!” 

There was a low moan like that of a breaking 
heart, and when they turned they saw Lucy 
Markham half lying upon the grave, and gazing 
into their faces with a mute horror which could 
find no vent in words. 

‘*She is dead!” cried Helen; ‘‘we have killed 
her.” 

They raised her tenderly, she had only fainted ; 
but it was long before she could articulate a word. 

‘“‘It was not a dream,” she cried, at last; “I 
did hear it—you are his wife—and I?” 

Ralph strove to soothe her, but she shrunk 
from him in terror. 

“Take me home, lady,” she pleaded; ‘I do 
not fear you—oh! if you had left me to die that 
night! You will not hate me—I shall not trouble 
you long—only take me home.” 

They forgot their own grief in trying to calm 


sO 


BY L. 
I wave met a child with a form of grace, 
And a step like the bounding fawn, 
With jetty black eyes and a sad, sweet face, 
And her namo was Barbara Baun. 
Dear Barbara Bann! 
Sweet Barbara Baun! 
How oft I have roamed with her hand in mine 
Over the flowery lawn! 


Oh! T loved her then, but I loved her more 
As the months and the years sped on; 
The ties that united our hearts before 
Were closer and closer grown. 
Dear Barbara Baun! 
Sweet Barbara Baun! 
No name 80 shrined in my inmost soul 
As that of Barbara Baun. 


THE 


BY GEORGE wW. 


I wrarp the distant thunder drnom, 
Throbbing behind the hills afar, 
I saw the darkening rain-storm come 
With lightning coursers at its car, 
But heeded not the warning note, 
Nor hastened to my sheltering home, 
The meadow lark with open throat 
And flashing wing cleared all the dome. 


His presence makes the meadows green, 
Ilis song the thunder stops to hear, 

And stormy skies look down serene, 
When the laureate of the fields is near. 


hers, but she only shrunk farther from Ralph, 
pleading still with Helen like a frightened child, 

“Take me to your home—do take me home!” 

“Go away, Ralph,” Helen said; ‘she will be 
better with me.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Lucy. ‘But will you 
take me? Oh! you cannot, you hate me—only 
3 kill me, do kill me!” 

‘Lucy, Lucy!” cried Ralph, but his voice in- 
$ creased her frantic excitement, 


; “I must not see you—don’t look at me! Go 
: away, go away! Please take me with you, lady, 
$in all the world I have no place to which I can 
3 turn.” 

Helen supported her in her arms and led her 


s slowly away. Ralph remained looking after 





$them until they were lost to sight among the 


$trees. He made no effort to follow, did not 
Seven call after them, but stood in dumb silence 
$ beneath this last blow. (T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 


NG. 


MIRANDA STILES. 


She wearily tossed om her couch of pain, 
When the flush of health was gone; 
And the tears gushed out of my heart like rain 
For my own dear Barbara Baun. 
Dear Barbara Baun! . 
Frail Barbara Baun! 
My hope went out with the pure young life ° 
Of charming Barbara Bann. 


Oh! I'll know her there by the star of love 
That shineth her brow upon; 
When we meet in the beeutiful home above, 
I and my Barbara Baun. 
Dear Barbara Baun! 
Sweet Barbara Baun! 
My soul is linked by a deathless tie 
To beautiful Barbara Baun 


MEADOW LARK. 


BUNGAY. 


flow gracefully he cuts the air 

With his brown wings and breast of gold! 
Perched on the stalk a blossom there, 

How sweet the song his pinions fold! 


His nest so soft, and warm, and round, 
Is hid among the grass and weeds 
In the sweet bosom of the ground, 
And there his callow brood he feeds. 
So modest men of genius hide 
Their noble deeds from public stare; 
But He who sways the wind and tide 
Is the great witness present there. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“Be still, little Paul, be still.” The house, where Amy Nash was born, was & 

She had a clear, bright voice, and it leaped ; low, long, brown cottage, built a quarter of a 
like a pleasant tune along the young man’s } century before the Revolution, and the wide, old 
pulses—the young man who had just come round } kitchen, with its brown rafters frescoed with 
the side of the house and looked inside the} flakes of sunlight, the shelves running along 
door. This happened a long, long time ago, } one side with their brightly scoured milk-pans; 
reader, for the last summer of the eighteenth } and the old-fashioned chest of drawers, with the 
century had just married itself to the autumn, } shining brass handles, made a pleasant, quaint 
but his kisses had not yet crimsoned her cheek ; old back-ground to the bright picture of fair 
with blushes. She still looked fresh and young’ Amy Nash in her chintz dress and muslin ruf- 
jn the robe which the May had woven for her. $ fles; with the little, plump, black-eyed, mischief- 

Amy Nash was “picking over” frost grapes loving rogue, who was poking his restless hand 
that afternoon for preserving. She sat in the’ and small, fat fingers into every place where it 
large, old arm-chair, which her great-grand-} was especially desirable that they should be kept 
father had brought over from England-a cen-§ out. 
tury before, when he made up his mind to § There was a rap at the door, and Amy started 
“settle in the colonies.” $ and looked up hastily. The young man walked 

A large tray piled with clusters of the purple} in. “Don’t trouble yourself to get up, Miss Amy. 
frnit stood on a high stool at the girl’s left } I hope you’re well to-day.” 
side, and as she lifted the bunches the sunlight} ‘Very, thank you, Richard,” and she gave 
that rippled through the narrow window-panes} him one of the small brown hands stained with 
sparkled among the fruit, until each cluster } the broken grapes. 
looked like a great purple vase enameled with} Richard Morris had a dark, handsome face, 
gold. But even then they didn’t look half so} and a jaunty air; but a strict scrutiny of the 
pretty as the girl whose small, brown fingers face did not give one entire satisfaction. There 
quickly plucked the grapes from the stems, and was a certain coarseness and weakness about 
dropped them into the great yellow bowl on her the mouth, and the eyes had a reserved, cautious 
lap. 3 expression, which enforced the character of the 

Amy Nash had a face that suited her voice, ; mouth. But Richard’s good looks and agreeable 
* young and bright, with the daintiest little dim- ; manners made him a great favurite with all the 
ples in the corners of her cheeks; and blue eyes, ¢ young girls in Wood Farms; and as he had 
full of sparkles and quick changes; and sunny 3 passed a couple of years with his uncle in the 
brown hair, full of ripples, running in smooth } city; and as he was now clerk of the only store 
plaits round the small ears, and gathered into a} in the village, which combined dry-goods, gro- 
heavy roll at the back of her head. ceries, hardware, stationery, and a multitude of 

Her cheeks were not like peach blossoms, the $ other departments, Richard Morris fancied him- 
bright, warm glow of youth sat strong and stately ; self the solitary young gentleman of the village. 
in them, as the ripe flush did in the apples hiding} He had always had a fancy for Amy Nash; 
themselves amid green branches in the orchard. } and perhaps the slight indifference which the 

Amy Nash was her father’s oldest daughter; } farmer’s pretty daughter manifested for the 
and she had been motherless for three years; { handsome ‘clerk, piqued his vanity and stimu- 
and Paul, her young brother, was nearly four. 3 lated his ference. 

Between these two there had come half a dozen ; He too e chair which she offered him, and 
young faces, and half a dozen little graves, amid $ they chatted awhile of various things, of the 
which now lay the mother’s. 3 husking frolic at Deacon Slade’s, and the dance 

Amy was nineteen; her father was a farmer, § over to Pike’s tavern; and of the promise of the 
with a few acres of orchard, and meadow, and} orchards and the nuts, that season, with little 
pasture land, which was enough for the simple g side currents of village gossip, and heaps between 
wants of the little family on earth, and his heart ; of Amy’s sweet, low running laughter. 
was much with the larger family in heaven. } And at last, Richard related some anecdotes 
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of the French Revolution, which he had come ; Stevens, it’s but fair that I should know it, and 
across in an old paper, for the ‘‘Reign of Ter- é if you’re my friend you'll tell me.” 

ror” was, at that time, one of the principal topics He drew his chair a little nearer the excited 
of conversation in New England farm houses, ; girl. ‘‘Well, I’ve always been that, Amy, ever 
when they pared the apples and poured the ; $ since we used to stand side by side in the spell- 
golden cider around their birch fires; and the § , in’ class together, and to prove this to you, I'll 
glow faded away from the girl’s cheeks, and her } promise to repeat what Allan said, if you'll give 
blue eyes were blurred with tears as she listened $ me your sacred word of honor that you'll never 
to the recital of those fearful tales. mention it to a soul, for it one against ny feelin’s 

At last there came a pause. Richard Morris $ to betray an old schoolmate.” 
tapped his boot a moment meditatively with his} ‘I promise you.” She said it as though she 


cane, and then he spoke suddenly, 
**Do you know, Amy, the singin’-school opens 
next week, in the school-house at South End?” 
‘*Yes; Melissy Dike was tellin’ me so, yester- 
day. (Paul, you naughty boy, you must let 
grandma’s yarn alone.) Don’t you think they’re : 
early about gettin’ up singin’-school this year?” § 
‘*Well, the evenin’s are beginnin’ to grow: 


long, you know, and then they’re musterin’ ai 


strong company this fall.” 

“*So they say: but, dear me! it’s a lonesome 
place to go through Black Woods. It al’aways 
makes me shudder to hear the owls hootin’ there 
in the evenin’.” 

“Well, Miss Amy, if you'll allow me to have 
your company this fall to the singin’-school, I’ll 
engage to scare all the owls off.” 

“‘T thank you, Mr. Morris,” stammered Amy, 
“‘T should be very happy to go with you, but 
Tm ” and here she came to a dead stop, 


N 
crushing the berries in her embarrassment until 3 


the rich juice gushed out and dyed her fingers. 

‘“‘Why, Miss Amy, you don’t mean to say $ 
your company’s engaged, this year, to Allan 
Parsons? I didn’t think o’ such a thing after 
what he said to Sally Stevens the other night.” 

The blood burned along the cheeks of Amy 
Nash. ‘I didn’t say I was engaged to any- 
body,” and the drooping head sat up loftily as 
a duchess’s on the dainty neck; and Richard 
Morris felt that the arrow had struck home, that 
he had stirred up the high spirit of his young 
hostess. 

“‘No, I know you didn’t, Amy, and I spoke 
afore I thought.” 


‘*Well, I should very much like to know, any- ; 


how, what liberties Allan Parsons has been takin’ 


with my name, anyhow?” and the blue eyes 


flashed out an imperative confirmation of the 
demand. 

“Oh! nothin’, nothin’ worth repeatin’, Miss : 
Amy.” 

“See here, Richard Morris, I must know. : 
Don’t hold it back, not that he’s anything espe- 3 
cial to me, or that I set any great value on his; 
sayin’s; but if he’s been slanderin’ me to Sally * 


{ dared not trust her voice to speak farther; and 
$ when she passed up her hand to smovth the 
‘ ruffle around her neck, Richard Morris saw that 
the fingers shook like leaves in a storm. 
S Well,” hitching his chair yet a little nearer 
> his companion, “‘you know there was a little 
S gatherin’ at Ellen Wright's, jest over the hill, 
3 last week. They’re distant cousins of the Par- 
sonses, so they was all invited, and Sally Stevens 
§is Mrs. Wright’s step-sister’s child, so of course 
\ she was on hand. 
: “Well, after the plays was over, and they was 
S all eatin’ cake, and countin’ apple seeds, Sally 
} turned suddenly round to Allan, who'd kept close 
to her all the evenin’ as a calf to a cow, and sez 
she, 

‘*<T s’pose we'll see you on hand at singin’- 
3 school among the earliest with Miss Amy?’ 
3 *¢T can’t answer for Miss Amy, but I can for 
; myself, Sally,’ he answered, and I couldn’t help 


s 
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’ hearin’ this, for I was jest behind them, close to 
the window where they sat. 

; *Why, she hasn’t give you the mitten, has 
s she?’ asked Sally 

3 No; nor I ain’t give her a chance,’ 

‘*¢Matters look as if you intended to pretty 
soon, anyhow.’ 

‘*«Well, then, all I’ve got to say is, matters 
are very deceitful. Amy ain’t got no brother, 
as you know, and so bein’ Tom’s spoken for 
you, Sally, I out of charity like take Amy to 
the huskin’s, and apple bees, and singin’-schools, 
and whatever turns up, but I’ve no more serious 
thoughts toward Amy Nash than I have toward 
my grandmother.’ ” 

Amy sat still while Richard Morris related 
this conversation. She sat still, except for the 
quick beating of her feet on the carpet and the 
$ gnawing of her under lip: but beneath all this 
, quiet surged a sea of wounded maiden pride, 
and though she would not have owned it to her- 
self, of womanly affection. Quick, indignant 
‘ blushes burned over her eheeks as she greedily 
‘drank in the words: and when the young man 
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\ concluded, she confronted him with her level, 
S : flashing eyes. ‘‘And you heard Allan Parsons 
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say all this with your own ears, say that he 
waited on me out of charity?” 

For a moment Richard shrank, but those level 
eyes were on his face. It was too late to falter 
now. 
“Of course he did. Do you s’pose, Miss Amy, 
I should tell you anything but the truth?” 

She did not*answer his question, but the glow- 
ing lips curled with a freezing scorn that would 
have become an insulted princess. ‘Well, all 
I have to say now is, that I shall give Mr. 
Parsons no farther opportunity to exercise his 
charity toward me.” 
plainly than any words, that the subject must be 
pursued no farther. 

And herein Amy Nash indicated plainly her 
right and title to that name of lady—that name 
so often misapplied of men, but only bestowed 
of God! A less finely grained nature, when so 
stung in its most sensitive part, would have gone 
into all sorts of disavowals of any regard for 
Allan Parsons, and heaped contemptuous epi- 
thets on that young gentleman, but Amy’s silent 
scorn was more emphatic. 

Richard’s face flushed out with a sudden 
triumph. ‘‘Well, Amy, you will do me a most 
charitabie deed, by allowin’ me to have the 
pleasure of your company to singin’-school this 
fall.” 

He was regarded by all the girls as the 
“smartest” beau in the village: and though 
there had been occasional rumors of his having 
been ‘‘wild” in the city, they were quite for- 
gotten in his agreeable presence; and then it 
would be such a triumph over Allan Parsons. 
Amy was not long in answering, ‘‘I shall be 
very happy to go with you.” 

At that moment farmer Nash entered the 
kitchen. He was a tall, broad-chested, stalwart 
man, his honest face browned and seamed by 
hard labor. He seemed a little surprised to 
see his daughter’s guest, but greeted him cor- 
dially. 


And her tones said more 


The two men chatted together a little while ; 


about the weather, the crops, &c.; and then 
farmer Nash called out suddenly, ‘Why, Amy, 
what in the world is that boy up to? He’s a 
slashin’ into that new seine!” 

There was no help for it now. The little 
rogue had seized his grandmother’s shears, and 
for once, secure from his sister’s watchful eyes, 
had gashed the two yards of seine which she 
had netted two days before. 
sparkled half with terror, half with triumph, 
when he found he was discovered in the surrep- 
titions employment he had enjoyed, so vastly. 
But Paul was a spoiled child, and he escaped 

Vor. XXXVI.—19 


His black eyes ; 


rn nw 





} with impunity: and after a hearty laugh, Richard 
rose to leave. 

“You will remember next Tuesday night, 
Amy?” 

“T will remember.” 

“Amy, what sent Richard Morris round 

here?” asked her father, as she turned away 
: from the door. 

“Oh! he came to see me. 
objections, father?” 

‘*Not’s I know on, child. Dick’s a scrump- 
tious-lookin’ fellow, but when you’ve lived to be 
as old as I, you won’t set so great store on fine 
feathers. I al’ays had a feelin’ that he ain’t so 
reliable a young man as Allan Parsons.” 

‘Well, I’m sure what Allan Parsons is, is no 
concern o’ mine, but I don’t think he’s anything 
to boast of,” answered Amy, with a toss of her 
head: then she added quickly, ‘*Won’t you jest 
go out in the barn and see if there’s any eggs, 
father, while I slice up some ham and get the 
tea-kettle on, as it’s a’most time for supper?” 

Allan Parsons whistled an old-fashioned psalm 
tune to himself, as he pushed in the back-board 
to the old cart, which contained the last load of 
corn that he intended to’ gather for that day. 
The large golden ears, around which tangled the 
faded skeins of silk, while the long, withered 
leaves fell away from them, told their own story 
of an abundant harvest. 

Allan Parsons was a young, strong-limbed, 
broad-chested man, with a most pleasant coun- 
tenance, not handsome, but intelligent and manly, 
and with thick, silken brown hair clustering above 
He was a farmer, as was his father before 
him, and the second of eight children. His family 
were in comfortable circumstances, though by no 
‘ means wealthy, and Allan had begun to take his 
: father’s place on the farm, as the life of the latter 
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was falling into old age. 

The young farmer could not have told himself 
when he first began to love Amy Nash. It seemed 
‘ to him he had always done this, for he had drag- 
ged her over the snows on his sled to school 
before her little mouth, red as the ruby in his 
mother’s wedding brooch, could plainly articu- 
; late his name; and all along the years in which 
} they had come up to man and womanhood, was 
3 strung like jewels the memory of the nuttings, 

and berryings, and apple gatherings they had 
} had together, and the little golden head had been 
$ his especial charge and pride. 

For the last two years he had waited on the 
girl steadily, thus keeping aloof many other 
: suitors, for Amy was a great favorite with all 

who knew her. 
’ Yet Allan Parsons had never been able to open. 
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his soul to the woman of his love, and show her} ‘‘How should I know that?—and then I didn’t 
where in its holiest inner chamber she stood 3 like to be so much indebted to your charity.” 
serene and glorified. The cruel words wounded him still deeper, 
Perhaps it was the very depth and integrity 3 though he did not, of course, understand the 
of his devotion which made it so difficult for him g hidden sarcasm which Amy intended to give, 
to fashion into words the story of his love, but 3 them. He sat a few moments trying to conceal 
these always failed him in the presence of its $ by an occasional common-place remark the storm 
object; and a sudden fear would thrill his nerves $ which surged through his soul, and then took 
and sink his heart, that perchance his suit might $ his leave. 
not win acceptance. And then Allan Parsons And Amy Nash laid Paul on the wooden settee 
could not endure, like many sensitive natures, } in the little parlor, for his golden head was droop- 
to have his regard for Amy the topic of jest and $ ing with slumber, like the flowers of the golden 
innuendo. rose in the autumn night dews, and then she sat 
Sally Stevens was a sparkling, mischief-loving § down, buried her face in her hands, and burst 
girl of twenty, and she took a world of pleasure $ into a flood of bitter weeping. 
in tormenting Allan about Amy, with no real in- 3 Allan Parsons strode madly off to a little belt 
tention of annoying the young man, but simply § of birch woods a half mile from the cottage. He 
out of her love of mischief. threw himself down under the thick trees, where 
Now most “lies crystallize round a nucleus of } even the solemn glances of the stars could not 
truth.” Richard Morris had listened to Sally’s § reach him, and the storm that raved through his 
jests at the house of her aunt, but he had en- } being was wild and hopeless. 
tirely changed the tone and sentiment of the} Je felt as a man must whose life has been 
: suddenly, cruelly blasted-—-whose hopes and am- 


: 
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young farmer’s awkward embarrassed replies to 
the jests of his friend. He did indeed affirm, 
that as Amy had no brother, he was always 
ready to devote himself to her, especially as 
Sally was engaged; but he did not utter one 
word which Amy Nash herself would not have 
been flattered to hear; but Richard had, as I 
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had not had, for years, a dream or a joy that 
did not gather around sweet Amy Nash. And 
now the low stifled sobs grew hushed at last; 
and then Allan Parsons heard the katydids in 
the grass, and the buzzing of the insects; and 


fell like dew and healing upon his heart. He 
had been brought up with one grand truth held 
ever before him, environing his life, and ‘per- 
meating it to the deepest core, that ‘God liveth 
and reigneth in the counsels of men.” And now 


solved to circumvent Allan, toward whom he felt 
that spite which petty natures often do toward 
those who come in their way. 

But that night, as he went humming a psalm 
tune out of the field with hi: last load of corn, 
and occasionally cracking his whip on the sides 
of his fat oxen, Allan Parsons made up his mind } unto God, and He strengthened him 
to go over that very evening to the brown house He would be a man still; not for the sake of 
and invite Amy to attend the singing-school, and } any woman, though she was knit up close among 
say to her those words which it costs a man and 3 the finest fibres of his being, should he wreck 
a love like his so much to say to a woman; but { the life God had given him, while it was yet in 
as he put up the bars of the corn field, Richard } the dew of its youth. But he could not remain 
Morris walked out of the little brown gate whist- } where Amy Nash was, and feel that she would 
ling triumphantly, and saying to himself, ‘I’ve § never be his, and perhaps see her another's. 
fixed you now, Allan Parsons.” And he bowed down his head a moment under 

“Thank you, Mr. Parsons, I’m already en- the sharp torture, as this thought rushed over 
gaged for the singin’-school this fall.” him. He would go away to sea, and, amid new 

She said these words in a cold, steady voice, $ scenes and associations, bury in the slow falling 
meantime winding one of Paul’s golden rings of } dust of years the lost love of his youth. 
hair round her fingers. For a moment the man And to his honor be it written that Allan Par- 
sat thunderstruck. The reserve of Amy’s man- {sons made this resolve—to his honor be it told 
ner had troubled him ever since he entered the ¢ that he did not let the loss of a woman break his 
house, but these last words of hers fairly over-$ life—that he stood up with the strength of 4 
whelmed him. man—nay, of a human soul—and said, “ tod 

“Why, Amy, I thought that you knew I in- helping me, I will bear it.” So at last he rose 
tended to ask you,” he stammered, after a brief $ up from the damp grass, after that long wrestle 
silence which had fallen between them. with his agony, and went homeward, and the 


in its sore need, the soul of Allan Parsons looked 
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stars set in the midnight looked down steady and ; He clenched his fist and struck Allan a blow on 
solemn upon him. ; the face that made him stagger backward. 

Two weeks had passed. Allan had announced; But Allan was the stronger of the two, and 
his intention of going to sea to his family, and $ the next moment the two men closed in a deadly 
they had heard it in unspeakable surprise and < wrestle. It was fierce, but short. In a few 
consternation. But arguments and entreaties} seconds Allan had hurled his antagonist to the 
availed nothing with his dogged resolution, as } ground, and planted his foot on his breast; and 
it seemed to his relatives. The truth is, the : then the young moon sailed out of the small 
poor fellow was suffering so keenly that he} cloud which had covered her face like folds of 
longed to be away; and he was one of those : pearl-colored muslin; and Richard Morris looked 
natures that, at such a crisis, seeks neither con- ; UP, and he saw the face of his foe bent with 
fidence nor sympathy from others. } deadly vengeance over him. 

He had made arrangements to ship on a vessel 3 “Qh! don’t murder me, Allan, don’t!” he 
bound for the West Indies, the next week; and, ; cried. And at that moment the demon that 
one night, a strange impulse seized the young $ had arisen went down in the soul of Allan Par- 
man to go to farmer Nash’s, and look, for the } sons; and the memory of that blessed old line 
last time, upon the cottage which still held what in the prayer that his mother taught him, came 
was dearest to him on earth. over his lips, ‘“‘ Forgive us our enemies.” 

It was a pleasant autumn night, and Allan ; He stood a moment looking down on his pros- 
Parson’s heart ached as he caught siglit of the; trate rival, and the man’s better nature rose 
steep, blackened roof, and remembered how} and triumphed. 
often that first glance had stirred his soul with ‘“‘No, Richard,” he said, ‘‘I won’t murder 
delirious dreams. } you, and God forgive me for the madness that 

He kept on until he had reached tho high } was in my soul. You’ve robbed me of what was 
stone wall which ran in front of the garden and } dearer to me than my life. You've wrecked my 
cottage, and here he suddenly stumbled upon; happiness for this world; and, jest as I was 
some person. ¢ about going away, a lonely, wretched man, you 

They recognized each other in a moment— came here to-night and taunted me with your 

s 
Richard Morris and Allan Parsons. } triumph, and my loss, in words a saint couldn’t 

“So ho! that’s you, is it, Allan? Id just got g ha’ stood. But God has said, ‘Vengeance is 
up to the front gate when I saw a shadow mov-; mine,’ so get up and go for all harm o’ mine.” 
in’ along, and thought I’d step on and see what: And the young farmer turned and walked 
‘twas. Comin’ to see your old flame, eh?” S quickly away; and Richard Morris rose up 


s 
S 


The words, and the braggart manner, stung’ slowly, and shook himself like a man in @ 
Allan almost past endurance; especially as he § dream, and limped off; but he did not go to 
felt certain, from Richard’s attentions to Amy, } Amy Nash’s that night, and whether there was 
that he had succeeded him in her affections. * remorse in his soul, God knoweth.” 

“If you mean by my old flame, Miss Nash, I: ‘Allan! Allan!” 
was not goin’ to see her; though I'll take the § He was just turning the gate latch when the 
liberty to ask you not to speak of her ag’in to : soft voice slided along his ear, and the soft hand 
me in that fashion.” ‘glided along his arm. It seemed, in the dark- 

“What! angry at being cut out, Allan? The { ness almost like a ghost’s, but Allan’s heart had 
prize, you know, is to the swiftest runner, as the Sno need to fear this, so he put down his face 
wife is to the smartest fellow.” : close to the speaker’s, and then, 

Allan fairly glared on the man. 3 “Amy Nash!” 

“Let me pass, Richard Morris, I don’t want } “Yes, it is I, Allan! I’ve been waiting for 
to stand here parleyin’ with such as you.” s you two whole hours, under the chesnut tree in 

Richard burst into a taunting laugh. } the lane, for I knew you’d come to-night.” 

“What sour grapes, my man! Jest go in, } ‘““What does it all mean, Amy? I must be 
now, and ask Amy which she sets the greatest dreamin’,” said the young man, and he passed 
value on; I can afford to be generous now, you $ his hand over his eyes. 
see, cause she belongs to me.” 3 She put down her lips close to his ear. 

This last taunt stung Allan to madness. “It means, Allan, that I was right behind the 


“Well,” hardly knowing what he said, ‘if ; stone wall to-night, and heard all that you and 
she does belong to you, she belongs to a sneakin’ ; Richard Morris said to each other!” 
coward, a liar, a villain!” 3 He knew then that it was not a dream; and 
Richard Morris was a fiery-tempered man. } whea, after having uttered these words, Amy 
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fairly staggered against him, out of mingled 


excitement and exhaustion, he took her up in } 


his arms and carried her to the old wooden 
bench that stood just inside his father’s yard. 

‘Amy, is it true, what Richard said, that you 
have promised to be his wife?” These were the 
first words he asked her. 

‘*Never! never!” 

“Thank God! thank God!” 

And then, when she had grown a little calmer, 
she told him how she had been out to the wood, 
just after dark, to find some chips, for “aul had 
been kinder restless and feverish ail day, and 
she thought she’d stew him up a little bark tea, 
when suddenly she heard the latch of the gate 
click, and then a man’s feet move hurriedly away. 

She ran round to the front of the house, and 
heard loud voices on the right, just over the 
stone fence. She crept softly down there, and, 
crouched on the ground, listened in amazement 
and horror to all that passed between the young 
men; but, when they closed in that fearful 
struggle, her strength all deserted her, and she 
drooped down on the grass just as the cry of 
her lips was smothered in her throat. But she 
heard all Allan had said when his enemy lay 
under his feet, and she remembered hearing him 
walk away—after this there was a long blank. 

When she awoke she was lying on tie grass, 
her hair heavy with dew. 
the house; little Paul was sleeping quietly in 


She rose, went into 


his crib, and she had thrown a shawl about her } 


shoulders and hurried over to Allan’s home, and 
waited his return for two hours under the ches- 
nut tree in the lane that fronted the dwelling, 


: for she felt it would take some time for him to 
overcome his excitement sufficiently to present 
himself before his family. 

‘And you have been waiting for me in the 
chill night air so long? Oh! Amy, Amy!” 

His voice was full of a new tenderness. 
head drooped toward his. 

**T could not rest till I had told you, Allan.” 

And then, breaking a little silence that had 
come between them, she told him of Richard 
Morris’ first visit, and of the lie which had so 
wounded and stung her soul, and then there was 
peace between them. 

So, sitting on the old wooden bench, he took 
the little brown fingers in his hard hand, and he 
said, 

‘Amy, you heard what I said to Richard 
to-night? you know ” his voice broke down 
here. 

“Yes, I know, Allan; and you must know, 
also, I have come over here to-night to tell you 
this. 

‘I must go now, Allan; father’ll be scared out 
of his senses if he gets home and finds me gone 
at this hour o’ night.” 

He drew her arm in his—the little soft, plump 
arm that belonged to him now—and he said, 
with solemn reverence, 

‘‘It is the Lord that hath done this.” 

“Amen!” 

So they went down the lane, and across the 

It was nearly eighty years 
‘ago, reader, but the stars shone down on them 
¢as brightly as they may be shining to-night on 
3; you who read this story. 


Her 
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LIFE’S MYSTERY. 


BY JULIA A. 


Ann is this all of life 
To toil, out-wern 
With eager, restless strife, 
From early morn 
Till shades of even fall? 
Oh! is this all? 


Standing amid the sheaves, 
But dry and withered leaves 
My hands have won; 
Of all the golden grain, 
That ripens on the plain, 
I gather none. 


And, musing on my fate, 
Quick tears will fall: 

Alas! that tears shonid make 
The heritage of all; 


BARBER. 


For weariness, and pain, and care 

Have filled with gloom the Summer air; 
And blighting storms are hov’ring low 
Around our pathway as we go. 


For every good we sought to do 
Was all in vain, 
And golden hours of wasted life 
Come not again. 
But He who watches all, 
With pitying care, 
In mercy, and in love, 
Will judge us there; 
For what on earth was wrong. and sin, 
When the white gates we enter in, 
Heaven shall unfold as pure and right. 
What now is sin in mortal sight, 
Our clearer vision then shall see 
Bright truths of immortality. 
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CHAPTER XIX. g reached it; but the music was so distant that it 

From the moment his guests began to assem- sounded mournful to him; and the pale light 
ble, Mr. Bentley, whose delicate organization was } seemed quiet and holy after the floods of bril- 
but little in keeping with such scenes, felt him- 3 liancy he had just left. He sat down in a chair 
self giving way to a strange, nervous i rd table, and dropping his forehead into 
sion. The brilliant assembly laughing, dancing, } the hollow of one hand sighed heavily. 
and chatting around him, seemed like personsin3 ‘What is this?” he murmured, drearily. “Has 
a dream surrounding him with splendors that} time, which works wonders to other men, no 
made his heart ache. s power with me? Years piled on years are insuffi- 

Of all the persons in those rooms but two stood 3 cient to build a wall between me and that miser- 
out distinct and real before him. Those two’ able time. What has chanced to night? Who 
were Gillian, his beautiful, beautiful daughter, 3 has crossed me in anything, that I feel this 
and Mrs Ransom, the authoress, whose presence 3 dreary old pain come back so sharply? I did 
became so fascinating, and yet so painfully irk- { think—God help me! I did think that this fete 
some, that every sense and faculty of his being —_ do something for me, that in the triumph 
was aroused in strange antagonism. Her voice} and beauty of my child—her child, some little 
smote his ear as something unnatural which he § ray of joy or ambition might come back; but it 
had buried among other pains long ago. Her Sis a failure. God help me! my whole life has 
bearing, so proud and imperial, seemed to drive $ been a failure.” 
back a thousand tender memories that disturbed The hand which supported his forehead slid 
him without taking definite form. But he stood ; down to his eyes; the quivering fingers pressed 
in the centre of those princely rooms, appa-$ themselves together an instant, and then were 
rently calm and gracious as became the host of 3 quickly withdrawn; while two or three bright 
eerennble assembly. Many a gentle hand { drops flashed by the lamp.and settled darkly on 
clasp—many a swiling welcome passed his lips $ the table, the rain of a heavy heart. 
of which he was but vaguely conscious; though ; While his eyes were yet misty with tears, a 
delicate and sensitive beyoud ordinary men, he } footstep approached the door of his retreat—a 
had a power of habit—the strong will which} heavy footstep that had no business there, for 
conceals what the world cannot understand— jin that room Mr. Bentley never received mes- 
and these gave to his demeanor all that the occa- $ sage or visitor. There was not a servant in the 
sion required, life, politeness, and calm elegance. § family who would have dared to approach him 

But when the guests were all assembled—when $ while in that part of the house. With the quick 
the music rang out loud, and the floor trembled § impatience which follows hidden grief of any 
beneath the whirling dancers—when figures flit- $ kind, he turned upon his chair and looked almost 
ted two by two in and out of the conservatory, § fiercely at the door. It opened, and young Hurst 
coquetting, as it seemed, with the flowers, and : came in smiling blandly, as if certain of a plea- 
merriment reigned supreme every where, he stole § sant welcome. 
away up the grand staircase, and into a little: “I saw you retire from the drawing-room,” 
room in which he kept a desk and some papers, She said, ‘‘and made an attempt to follow you 
with a few choice books of devotion. This little } earlier; but for a little scene in the hall between 
room was to him an oratory of the heart; the ? your pretty niece and some person in the cos- 
plain table that stood within it, an altar; and the ; tume of a rustic, who saw fit to question my 
Bible which lay upon that, a guide to that peace ; right to waltz with her cheek so close to mine, I 
he never hoped for on earth. $ should have accomplished it.” 

Everything was plain and simple in this room. : Mr. Bentley arose from his chair, resting one 
The shutters were closed, and a lamp burned Shand upon the back. There was no other seat 
ou the table, a faint hum of the revelry below ‘in the room, and he made no gesture to offer it; 
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on the contrary, a look of repelling surprise met 
the flippancy of this speech. 

“Sit down,” said Hurst, blandly, ‘I did not 
expect a very cordial reception, but this is un- 
pleasantly chilling. Sit down, sir, I will occupy 
a corner of the table while we converse a little, 
for I really have a little business which you 
must listen to.” 

While Mr. Bentley stood looking sternly upon 
him, Hurst pushed the Bible aside and seated 
himself upon the table, where he locked his 
hands over one knee, resting his heel on the 
edge. 

“Yes,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘I have business 
important to me, for it is a question of some 
millions of dollars—how many you will tell me 
by-and-by. Sit down, sir, I entreat—this con- 
versation will be long enough to tire you out, 
unless you set a higher value on my father’s 
fortune than I can reasonably expect.” 

Mr. Bentley stood confounded by the young 
man’s insolence. He was no pugilist to turn 
him out by force, and it was ensy to see that the 
man before him was inaccessible to moral in- 
fluences. He turned quietly, and was about to 
leave the room: but Hurst sprang up, dashed 
between him and the door which he locked. 

Retreating toward the table, with the key 
grasped tight in one hand, his whole counten- 
ance changed. The flippant air with which he 
had entered fled, and he confronted Mr. Bentley 
with a face as pale and stern as his own. 

**T come on a serious business, sir, and will 
be heard!” 

Mr. Bentley sat down. “If you have any 
business that can possibly excuse this intrusion, 
I am ready to listen.” 

Hurst did not sit on the table now, but leaned 
upon it with one hand, which brought his face 
more nearly on a level with Mr. Bentley’s: for 
a moment he did not speak. 

“T am waiting,” said Mr. Bentley, with grave 
courtesy. 

Hurst hesitated, and the hand upon which he 
leaned seemed to give way, for his whole body 
wavered; and his voice was so husky that he 
made one or two efforts to speak before he could 
utter a word. 

**You—you had a cousin, sir, I believe—a 
cousin from whom you inherited this great pro- 
perty ?” 

Mr. Bentley made a faint inclination of the 
head. 

“But for this property you would have been, 
like myself, a poor young fellow living on his 
wits.” 

Mr. Bentley smiled. ‘But for that property 


$I might have been a poor young fellow; but not 
| ocuvediins to your meaning, living on my wits. 
While there was honest labor to perform I should 
have lived by that!” 
‘Every one to his taste. Let us keep close to 
$the one subject. The property you inherited 
; from your cousin is all you now possess.” 
: ‘So far as property can be unchangeable, 
syes. But unless these questions have a grave 
S object, they are more than impertinent.” 
: “Your cousin Bentley was killed, I believe, 
$on his way to the old homestead in Rockland 
3 county—a farm at that time mortgaged to hin— 
§ killed by the upsetting of his carriage?” 
s Mr. Bentley grew ashen with the terrible re- 
S collection. H@could not speak, the picture of 
: that death had been so rudely placed before him; 
$ his head fell forward, and Hurst seized upon that 
Sas a confirmation of what he had asserted. He 
¥ went on harshly, dragging the sensitive nature 
3 before him over the thorny past. 
3 “When the elder Bentley left New York for 
: ockland county, did he tell you why he visited 
S the old farm house?” 
: Bentley arose from his chair pale as death. 
} Young man, how dare you question me of 
these matters? By what right 
’ He paused, and drew back trembling from 
Something in the face of the 
It might 


; head to foot. 
} young man struck him to the heart. 
; have been in the expression—it might have been 
3in the features, but something there was which 
3 held his breath and left him weak as a child. 
Hurst smiled; he understood the paleness of 
} that face, and felt it as a triumph. 
“‘T question you of my father’s death. Who 
? will dispute the privilege of a son to seek know- 
$ ledge?” 
‘Your father!” 
The words came from his lips like fiery cvals; 
$ the white face blazed out, and Bentley sprang 
$ upon the young man strong and fierce as a tiger. 
“Your father!—her child! Great God! save me 
from myself—save me—save me!” 

He fell back in his chair, with great beads of 
< sweat trembling on his forehead; something of 
‘ the gladiator broke from his eyes yet: and over 
}his whole countenance came a look of unutter- 
able loathing. 

“What do you ask? Tell me what I can do 
or give to save my eyes from seeing that face 
again?” 

‘You have nothing to give, sir. It is I who 
scan play the benefactor. I, whom you have 
S wronged out of name, property, everything—I, 
$ the son of — Bentley, the just owner of his 
; property, the master of this house.” 
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‘* Property, name—take everything, more than 3 ; ‘‘Hopes! Mr. Bentley ?” 
everything; but if you would not make me a$ ‘‘Peace, sir! Do not dare to mock me again 
murderer, out of this room! out of my sight for- : with romances, I have had enough of them. If 
ever!” cried Bentley, shaking with terrible pas- $ it was not all a lie, say it at once; but remember 
sion. ‘I cannot restrain myself, the sight of } I want facts, proofs—such facts, such proofs as 
you makes a demon of me.” a judge upon the bench decides from.” 

He sprang forward again with a wildimpulse,} ‘‘They are here!” said Hurst, huskily, and 
and with his arm outstretched. Hurst stepped} drawing some papers from his pocket, he laid 
aside, and the pale hand clenched in rage fell 3 ‘ them on the table. 

upon the Bible. Instantly the passion left that } Mr. Bentley looked at the papers a whole 
face, the drops again started on the white fore- $ minute, without moving or seeming to breathe; 
head, and lowering his head Bentley cried out, } then he slowly reached forth his hand, drawing 
“God forgive me!—oh! my God, forgive me!” 3 one of the papers toward him. He held it firmly 

Then all was calm again. He sat down feebly, : between both hands, and slowly lowered it to 
pressed one hand over his eyes, and then looked 3 * the light. The paper dropped from his grasp, 
up without shrinking. ; both hands were pressed to his heart, and, fall- 

“I can listen now,” he said. ‘‘Be more ex-$ing back, Bentley uttered the ery which had 
plicit. You claim to be the son of William Bent- } startled Mrs. Ransom in aunt Hetty’s room. 
ley if I heard you aright?” 3 Hurst stood a moment, gazing vaguely on the 

‘‘His son and heir, his only son, his legal heir.” § 

A look of something more than astonishment } The sight of that paper seemed to be his death 
shot over Bentley’s face, a gleam that seemed ¢ g blow. He lay prone in the chair, with one hand 
almost like joy. Hurst looked upon him amazed } on his heart, the other falling heavily down. His 
by the impression made by words with which he $ : lips were white, his eyes dozed—nothing could 
had expected to crush the proud man. have been more deathly. 

‘‘Was he married to her?” Hurst was too much excited for judicious 

“Do you require proof?” action. He really believed the man dead, and, 

“Proof! yes, positive, incontestible proof— 
nothing less should prove me the cold-blooded 
tyrant I have been.” 

“They will be forthcoming,” said Hurst, sur- 
prised and hesitating. 

“Now—now, sir—if such proof exists—if you 
are his child—his legal son—give me a certainty 
of it.” 

“And will you then yield up my rights?” 

This question was put in a low voice, and 
with a quailing of the eye of which Bentley, in} glance at that pale face, and left the room; for 


his excitement, was unmindful. 3 he heard footsteps approaching, and fled like a 
“Your rights! Oh! you mean this property— $ coward. 


William’s property,” answered Bentley, in a Yes, he heard footsteps approaching. Down 
vague way, as if that branch of the subject had 3 through the dim corridor, breathless and eager, 
but just presented itself. ‘Who can doubt it? $ came a woman, following the sound of that one 
Her child—her lawful son—who can doubt it? $ ; cry, with a flight as sure as that of a mother 
But the proof—the proof!” ’ bird when its young chirps for help. The pale, 
Hurst turned pallid—his hand shook percep- $ wild face shone out in contrast with the gor- 
tibly as he approached an inner pocket of his} geous antiquity of the dress, and the ghostly 
vest. Bentley’s eyes followed the hand so keenly : wave of white feathers kept the shadows in 
that it seemed to wither beneath the glance, and § motion around her head. With an intuition 
fell down powerless. Bentley was white as snow; $ keen as knowledge, Julia Ransom turned to the 
eyes, lips, and forehead—all were full of vivid study door, opened it, and found Bentley insen- 
anxiety. When Hurst’s hand fell he uttered a $ sible as we have described him. 
faint grorn, as if disappointed. With a faint ery on her lip—half of terror, 
“It is false then—all false—you have no such § half of joy, at the solitude in which they two 
proof,” he said, in a trembling voice. ‘It is’ were wrapped—she drew close to the chair, and 
cruel, sir, more than cruel, to raise such hopes : lifted his pale head to her bosom. She had no 
wantonly.” < restorative, nothing but the touch of her trem- 


: stricken man, who neither moved nor breathed. 


selfish always, bethought himself first of his own 
safety. It would lead to awkward questions if 
he were found alone with the master of that 
house either insensible or dead. He must get 
away and mingle with th® crowd. Life would 
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return to the helpless forin before him, if it still 
existed; if not, there could be no use in his re- 
maining. 

With these thoughts chasing each other through 
his selfish brain, Hurst gave one half frightened 
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bling hands, and the breath of her lips. But she 
held him close, close to her bosom with both 
arms; and down upon his cold mouth she pressed 
her own, concentrating all the strength of her 
life to restore his. 

Then she would draw back and look down 
upon the face, with such wild, wild happiness 
in her glances, that they might have aroused a 
dead heart to beating: for the first time since 
we have known this woman the whole wealth of 
her nature broke forth—the capacities of self- 
sacrifice, the affections hushed and buried by a 
strong will—the outbreak of these affections ina 
single moment—all this transfigured the woman 
more than her dress, or the marks which time 
had left on her person. 

Again she pressed her lips to the cold mouth, 
and laid her hand on the still heart. It beat 
very, very faintly; but life was there. She was 
seized with terror at this, and grew still, holding 
her breath with a fear that he would come to 
and find his head on her bosom. She had no 
courage to remove it—no power to hush the 
swell of her own heart. All that she asked was 
that he should remain a little longer in that 
deathly state—a little longer resting there 
against her heart. So she held her breath, and 
loosened her clasped arms a little, looking down 
upon him with such yearning—such intense, 
passionate tenderness. 

What spirit of love and mercy was it that held 
those numb senses back according to her wish? 
Once the breath came softly to his chest, and the 
flutter of a pulse took life in his wrist, but Bent- 
ley neither opened his eyes nor attempted to 
move. 
nating it with her glances, it seemed as if a 
smile stole over the features. It might have 
been the lamp-light flickering over them, but 
certainly the coldness was gone. 

Yes, the color came back—the smile parted 
his lips. He began to struggle faintly, and 
opened his eyes. No one wasin the room. The 
lamp shone and fluttered, as if a draft of air had 
swept it, but there was no visible presence. 

Bentley stood up and looked around. Was it 
in truth a dream? Had he slept in his chair 
and been haunted with old memories? That 
scene with Hurst, was it a cheat of uneasy slum- 
ber? 
ueart, the kisses which still seemed glowing on 
his mouth—had his youth come back in the 
mockery of a vision? 

Certainly it must be so! What man or 
woman would dare to enter that room? Yes, it 
was all a dream—the offshoot of excitement and 
exhaustion. Strange, though, that young Hurst, 

‘ 


Nay, as she gazed upon his face, illumi- 


The circling arms, the heave of that full 


3 @ man in whom he had taken no interest, should 
g have so wildly figured there; as for the rest, God 
: help the unhappy man! it was only in sleep that 
s his head could ever rest as it had done that 
night. All the joy he had gathered for years 
had been such husks stolen from delusions. No, 
no, it was all of a piece. He had been asleep 
and dreaming. 

But no, the sound of distant music—the 
tread of light feet vibrating through the entire 
building—the hum as of swarming bees—his 
own dress so elaborately rich—the white gloves 
which he had drawn off and laid on the table: 
these were realities. Then came the opening 
of that door—the young man sitting insolently 
on the table—the papers: no dream was ever so 
vivid as that. The rest was indistinct—a cheat 
3 of the heart; but this portion, why did it stand 
: out so vividly? 
$ While he pondered thus his eyes fell on the 
$ floor, and there lay a paper exactly like those 
he had been thinking of. He stooped, and 
held it to the light. 1t was a letter, old and 
yellow, directed to the Rev. J. Frost in her 
handwriting. 

He looked wildly around. Some one had been 
there in his room. The papers were real. That 
letter—he had seen such before—one just like 
it, but with the name of a dead man, for the 
address had crushed all the joy from his life. He 
could not read it. What had he to learn? Why 
torture himself by duplicatory proofs against 
the dead? 

But then came another memory — another 
paper—something that had stricken the very 
life from his system. Was that a reality? 

At first he was seized with an impulse to rush 
down and find this man Hurst, who undoubtedly 
held some power that was terrible over the past 
and the future; but the idea of finding the vague 
idea that had seized upon him a delusion, kept 
him back. Besides, a sense of exhaustion still 
lay heavy upon him. He had neither the power 
to think or act. So there he sat, with the paper 
in his hand, conscious that it was real, but 
unbelieving. It seemed impossible to separate 
what was true from that which must have been 
a delusion. 

In the meantime. the rooms below had been 
the scene of some little revolt. Late in the 
evening a young man, in the holiday costume 
of a country farmer, had presented himself in 
the hall. Old Dinah, who was ubiquitous that 
evening, saw the young man, and gave him 4 
welcome that quite astonished the other ser- 
3 vants, who had remarked, hitherto, that her 
’ approbation was graduated by the splendor of 
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costume which each visitor presented. But here } pert as quails, while aspiring to lift their shoul- 
was an exception, and Dinah not only con-{ ders as a place of rest for the queenly race of 


descended to receive the farmer guest, but pre- 
ceded him, with her flowing dress and turban, 
through the suit of rooms, watching his amaze- 
ment triumphantly, as if the whole establishment 
had been her own individual property. 

As they passed from the conservatory into the 
drawing-room, Dinah halted, framing herself in 
the entrance with a background of plants. 

“Dar!” she said, pointing to a couple that 
flitted in and out among the dancers, ‘there’s 
her whizzin’ ’bout like a top. Wait jes one 
minute, and I’ll cotch her.” 

“What, that!—that gal with the bare arms 
and white shoulders! That gal my—nry—look 


here old snow-ball; none of that, for I won’t 


stand it!” ; 

Dinah drew up, and her nose curled in a small 
way like the trunk of an elephant. 

“Ole snow-ball! Well dar, if dem isn’t words 
to come out ob a gemman’s mout’ in de presence 
ob de fair sex, an’ in scenes ob festialities like 
dis ’casion. If ’twasn’t for depairing de blum 
ob my ’plexion, I’d blush for yer; as de ’casion 
is, I dus dat inside, hi!” 


The young man did not heed her, but ‘pushed § 
forward into the crowd, where he could gain a 


better view of the dancers. A scene like that 


had never presented itself to the young country- : 
man before. He had seen dancing, in a pleasant § 
way, at a Fourth of July ball, and sometimes at : 


an apple cut or husking, where tidy young girls, 
in white dresses and colored ribbons, went 
through a French four, or opera reel, with a 
certain rustic grace; but the scene before him 
was new even to his imagination: the whirl, the 


music, the euphonious tread of the dancers, } 


the floating plumes, and cloud-like dresses be- 
wildered, while the dance itself repulsed him. 
In all this crowd his eyes followed one couple 


only, and, as they grew familiar to the scene, : 


every drop left his ruddy cheek, and his eyes 
glittered with rage. 

The polka, that most frivolous of all dances, 
had been introduced into society that season, 
making the old-fashioned waltz ea puritanical 
affair in comparison. Into this last French im- 


portation the more reckless of the company had : 


plunged, rushing up and down the room in pairs, 
stifling the first idea of an old-fashioned shuftle 
in its premonitory symptoms, and giving every 
indication of beginning some rather elaborate 
dance which failed utterly in the completion. 
Tall men bent themselves into the form of an 
ancient bow, in order to clasp short ladies by 
the waist; und diminutive youngsters looked 


» dancers, 
Altogether the exhibition was a graceless 
affair in every way; and men of less inherent 
¢ delicacy than John Downs might well have 
‘changed color on seeing it for the first time. 
’ The poor fellow grew red and white every in- 


; stant, for there was pretty Hannah Hart, the 


plump, wholesome, little Hebe, circled by the 

arm of a handsome young fellow, with her arm 
‘half round his neck, her cheek warm and red, 
$ leaning to his stooping face, her eyes sparkling, 
$her heart panting beneath the pressure of his 
‘ hand, breaking up her steps, giving her pretty 
foot a stamp now and then, or rushing off like 
mad toward the conservatory, and back again 
into the crowd all in a frenzy of motion, which 
ended in nothing but a repetition of the same 
silly manoeuvre. 

No wonder John Downs could not bear the 
sight—no wonder he thought of the time when, 
standing on the deck of that sloop, he had trem- 
bled while pressing the hand to his lips, which 
now lay so lovingly on a stranger’s shoulder. 
His breath came heavily; his eyes gleamed, and 
he stood with his hand clenched hard, panting 
to knock the man down on the instant, and only 
withheld by the fact that half a score of other 
men were giving countenance to this one. 

Gillian was not dancing, she had practiced the 
polka with Hannah many a time, but that ex- 
quisite delicacy which springs from love made 
her shrink from it now. So leaning upon Wood- 
worth’s arm, she moved away among her guests, 
diffusing some of the bright happiness which 
glowed in her own heart all around. 

She saw John Downs standing alone watching 
the dancers. It had been a kind thought with 
her when she sent a card for her ball to Han- 
nab’s lover, hoping to surprise the dear girl into 
a happiness like her own. But a glance from 
that wrathful face to the young girl and Michael 
Hurst, her partner, betrayed the mistake she 
had innocently made. With an anxious flush 
on her face, she went up to the young country- 
man, holding out her hand, 

“Ah, Mr. Downs, how glad I am that you 
accepted my invitation!” 

Downs started and took her hand softly, as if 
it had been a white rose, from which he feared 
the leaves would fall away. 

“Ah, Miss, I—I didn’t know what it was—I 
didn’t expect - 

He broke off abruptly, and pressing the hand 
in his, turned his face away. 

% Have you seen my father?” 
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‘*No, Miss, I haven’t seen anybody, that is to 
speak, except old Dinah, and she went off ina’ 
huff.” 

Gillian laughed sweetly, and quitting Wood- 
worth’s arm with a little imperative nod, took 
possession of the stranger. 

‘*Come now, we will find him somewhere; by 
that time cousin Hannah will be through with 
her first polka.” 

‘*Her what?” 

‘*Why, the dance you were looking at—we 
have practiced it together so often. She never 
danced it with any one but me before; but ladies 
cannot dance together here, you know, and I was 
watching to see how she got on with aunt Hetty’s } 
young friend—almost a relation, I might say, for 


aunt Hetty has known him since he was a baby, } 3 


I believe—I am quite sure the dear, old lady 
would not have been satisfied if Hannah hadn't $ 
danced with him.” 

‘Then it is to please Miss Hetty Hart that 
Hannah dances this new fandangle?” 

“Tm sure of it!” said Gillian, leading him 
away. 

Downs turned his head over one shoulder and 
cast a back glance at the dancers. 

“‘She—she don’t seem in great trouble about 3 
willing enough, I’ll be bound!” he said, 
with a gust of jealousy. ‘But I might a known 
how it would end.” 

Gillian felt a throb of compassion for the poor 
fellow. ‘*What a terrible thing it must be to 
doubt any one!” she thought. ‘Besides, Han- 
nah does plunge into gayety this evening quite 
like a child. What shall I do?” 

She was quietly forcing her companion away 
from the room, but he checked her in the con- 
servatory, and wheeling round looked back upon 
the dancers, The music changed, Hannah left 
the floor, it seemed a little reluctantly, for she 
shook her head and pouted, while Hurst searched 
for a seat and left her. 


it—she’s 


‘One minute—please excuse me one minute, } 


Miss Bentley; but I must speak with that chap 
before he gets away!” 

Before Gillian could speak, Downs had drop- 
ped her hand from his arm, and hurried away 
through the crowd, following Hurst, who was 
softly stealing toward the vestibule, intent on 
the interview with Mr. Bentley, which we have 
just described. Downs overtook him just as he 
was about to mount the stairs, and laid a heavy 
hand on his arm, 

*T say you, sir, just one word. I’ve been 
watching your way of dancing with a respect- } 
able man’s daughter, and I don’t like it. Do 
you understand?” 
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3 Hurst looked back at his questioner, laughed 
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‘a little quiet laugh, and said, 
; ‘‘What the deuce do I care whether you like 
: it or not?” 
$ ‘But I will make you care, Mr. Jackanapes, 
$The young lady is a—a friend of mine—or at 
S any rate, her father is—and I won’t see her 
$ innercent nater imposed on by any of your fine- 
fied city gentlemen.” 
* «Oh! I see you are a real countryman—no 
} fancy character—an admirer of Miss Hannah’s, 
* perhaps—no one could act the part so well. 
3 With all my heart, I -have no wish to interfere 
$ with you!” 
; The young man spoke contemptuously, but 
’ with an evident wish to get rid of the whole 
thing. 

«‘Then you have no interest? 
: for the young lady?” 
; ‘“‘Not a particle. Shouldn’t care if she disap- 
peared from the face of the earth in half an hour; 
3 so don’t bore me about her, my good fellow.” 
; Downs clenched his hand, while his face burned 
; 
; 
8 
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You don’t care 


like fire. 
‘And it is with a fellow like you she—she—I 
tell you what, this air don’t suit me. 
$ was so tempted to lock horns with an animal in 
; my whole life!” 
; ‘‘Why, my dear Mr. Greenhorn, what have I 
¢done? Danced the polka—a confounded insipid 
} affair, by-the-way—with a pretty girl who would 


I never 


never have forgiven me if I had not asked her. 

Go quarrel with her if you are in a particularly 
’ belligerent humor, for the fact is, she tired me 
’ out; I cannot boast of your athletic strength!” 
: “That's true,” said Downs, unclasping his 
‘hand, and looking very much like a great New- 
: Foundland dog pitted against a terrier. ‘You 
$ arn’t worth whipping, and wouldn’t a been worth 
3 minding but for the wrong you’ve done.” 
: “Wrong! Now, my good fellow, do be reason- 
Sable. What harm is there in dancing the polka 
‘ with a pretty girl?” 
$ «What is the harm in brushing all the down 
S from a ripe peach just as it takes its last red 
$from the sun? What’s the harm in dashing the 
: purple dew from a plum? What’s the harm of 
‘setting a coarse foot into new-fallen snow, that 
} other coarse feet may tread after you? I’m 4 
} plain man, a farmer, and in driving the cattle 
<I get a rough way of speaking; but I’d as soon 
steal the blue eggs from a robin’s nest, as lead 
any gal into exhibiting herself, as you have 
tempted the sweetest, the most innocent. Oh! 
: Jupiter, if you only had the muscle of a man, 
‘I'd break ey ery bone in your body!” 

“But only having a slight frame, and no 
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Here John shrunk back with a heart like 








inclination for battle, you will be good enough 
to let me pass on; especially as the servants } lead. 

. . ‘ 
are amusing themselves with your gestures A “But I thought it would give you pleasure, 
rather loud conversation.” $ that you liked him.” 

Downs looked around, and saw that a group } John did not breathe. 
of idle waiters had gathered near them; andin{ ‘*What is the good of liking him?” cried Han- 
their midst stood aunt Dinah grimly regarding : nah, with tears in her voice. ‘He hates, he 
him. With a lofty shake of the turban she came 3 despises me, and all because of tbat hateful 
forward. $ Hurst, just as if I cared for him or thought of 

“‘ Now I isn’t gwine ter see yer maken an obstre- { him; a post would have been just the same if it 
perous fool ob yerself and not ’pose my ’thority, : kept step, I’m sure.” 
if yer did call me olprobationary names,” she § Again Downs felt his heart rising. 

i with an ipo of — —— of $ «TI never thought of him once while we were 
is annoyance, made Downs laugh. ‘Ain’t yer} rushing about there. It seemed nice enough 

’shamed ob yerself, a bringin’ up der apperlations ; when you and I practiced: didn’t you think so, 

ob ’spectable young ladies to raise a muss ’bout? } Gillian? and now I can’t bear the idea of it. 

I’m ’shamed an’ ’stonished, I is, John Downs; ° On! how I hate that Mike Hurst!” 

whar’s yer ’scretion? whar’s yer broughten up,; John Downs was trembling all over now. His 

whar?” quick breath caught Gillian’s attention: a glance 

Under cover of this authoritative remonstrance, ; and she stole away. 
which edified the waiters immensely, Hurst made$ “Hannah.” 
his escape, and from that scene went into the § Hannah Hart gave a dainty little shriek, and 
private room of Mr. Bentley, whose very exist- } struggled a little to get her hand away from the 
ence seemed shaken by that visit. ‘ strong fingers that grasped it. 

Downs returned to the festal rooms ashamed$ «‘I—I wonder how you dare, Mr. Downs. I 
of his recent outbreak, and anxious to apologize } thought you had gone for good—indeed I hoped 
for the rudeness of his departure from Miss Bent- $ so.” 
ley: perhaps, too, he hoped that some excuse of 3 It is not too late, Hannah,” said the young 
explanation of Hannah’s offence might meet him. { man, forgetting, in the pain of her present 
So in a state of contrition, and but half subdued : coquetry, the words she had uttered a moment 
excitement, he went into the library and was} before, ‘‘Good night!” 
swept on by the living current that crowded} Hannah looked frightened; her fingers clung 
through the rooms. All at once he came upon : around his: and she gave him a glance from her 
simone — ~— os pachenng — " a bug that would have brought an eagle to 
naughty flower girl, who looked very subdued } her feet. 
and depressed, like a child that had been oh “Yes, go. Good night!” cried the little rogue, 
expectedly called up for punishment in the midst ; tightening her clasp, ‘‘go.” 

a. Poe . ip : eee a mr ‘as you have seen a fly 
ohn took a little circuit in the crowd, and } with all his feet tanged in a spider’s web. 

came close up to the young girls as they stood “Perhaps you wish to dance again?” 

together. All his anger had left him at | “Yes,” said Hannah, demurely, ‘I’m so very, 

sight of that pretty, clouded face: but in its { very fond of dancing.” 

place came compunction for his violence, ren- } “Very well!” 

dering him diffident as if he had been the cul- Here Downs made a great struggle, tore his 

prit. He dared not speak, nor touch her, but é hand from her clasp, and smitten with instanta- 

stood holding his breath afraid to move. $ neous repentance, gave it back again. 

“What did you let him go for? Howcould} ‘Yes,” she said, taking the truant hand, as 
he act so unfeelingly? It’s too bad!” There : if she did not know what to do with it, “I’m 
was a sob in her voice, and she began biting the; very fond of dancing; if one could only get a 
corner of her embroidered handkerchief in sor-} partner worth while; you never dance, I sup- 
rowful anger, repeating again and again, ‘‘It’s > pose?” 
too bad—it’s too bad!” $ «Who told you so, Hannah? Yes, I do.” 


John’s heart rushed to his mouth, and he was$ ‘Yes, French fours, the Virginia reel, and all 


about to speak when Hannah broke forth again, } that,” cried the little vixen, with a lift of her 
“T wish you hadn’t invited him.” $ white shoulders, ‘‘skim milk!” 
“Who?” said Gillian, ‘‘ Michael Hurst?” “T rather think I could go a notch higher than 


“Michael Hurst! No, but John Downs.” that,” said Downs, proudly, 
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“Ha! what you?” cried Hannah, brightening, 
but instantly her countenance fell. 

**Quadrilles, perhaps.” 

Downs nodded. 

*«But they are so stiff after——” 

“After waltzing?” 

Yes, after waltzing!” 

‘But I know the step. I—lI’ve been to danc- 
ing-school, and used to waltz with, with pe 

“A pretty girl, I dare say,” cried Hannah, 
pouting. 

““No, never—I waltzed with the other boys— 
only with boys, 1 promise you.” 

“And you wouldn’t like it,” said Hannah, 
glancing down to her waist; ‘‘you prefer great 
awkward boys, I dare say.” 

Downs blushed to the temples as his eyes fol- 
lowed her suggestive glance. 

“Will you?” he said, trembling all over, and 
stealing one arm round her waist. 

Hannah’s eyes flashed under the long lashes 
like diamonds. 

‘There, put out your foot this way; that’s 
right now.” 

Away the pair whirled through the boudoir, 
and into the library, which was almost empty, 
but they had scarcely gone a round when the 





music changed. Hannah kept close to her part- 
ner. ‘There, break step this way; try again; 
how awkward you are! Now, now, that’s splen- 
did, through this door into the drawing-room; 
one has more confidence in a crowd. Now for 
it.” 

“‘Ha! what’s that?” cried Gillian, as a couple 
came sweeping by the place where she was 
standing with a velocity that stirred the air, 
and sent her veil flashing around her like a 
cloud. ‘What on earth does that mean?” 

“Oh!” said Woodworth, laughing, ‘it’s only 
Miss Hart with her captive in full training; see, 
isn’t the little rogue brilliantly happy ?”’ 

That moment Hannah, who had stopped for 
breath, gave Gillian a pretty, triumphant nod, 
while she dropped a hand on her partner’s 
shoulder. 

“Captive!” said Gillian, laughing brightly, as 
the pair rushed by again; ‘he seems resigned, 
at any rate. Oh! there comes young Hurst, I 
thought he had gone, it is full half an hour 
since I saw him go up stairs; I hope there will 
be no trouble about cousin Hannah. See, how 
disturbed he looks.” 

Yes,” said Woodworth, ‘but it is not on her 
account. There, he has just caught sight of her 
among the daneers; upon my word, he is smiling, 
the whole thing amuses him evidently. So, my 
queen, you need have no apprehension from that 


s quarter, Hurst loves himself too much for un- 
} necessary quarrels. Look, he is going to speak 
with them; how pale the fellow is, though.” 
‘ «With jealous rage, perhaps,” said Gillian, 
struck with the strange look of Hurst’s face. 
‘‘Nothing of the kind, my queen! I fancy that 
feeling would be aroused in this direction; I’m 
not quite blind if you are silent, lady fair! That 
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young man cares no more for Miss Hart than 
$ you do about the rose leaves dropping from your 
bouquet; watch how quietly he addresses them!” 

Hurst had in reality sauntered up to the dan- 
cers as they stood still for a moment. 

“Oh! Miss Hannah, you must be spending a 
heavenly evening; it quite wakes one up to see 
$ you dance: what a power you ladies have! Now 
<1 dare say this young gentleman, to whom I 
‘haven't been introduced, by-the-way, has for- 
$ gotten all about the bloom from ripe peaches, 

the purple dew from plums, and the tread of 
coarse feet in newly-fallen snow, ha!” 

Hurst had mistaken his man. Downs was not 
to be quietly brow-beaten after that fashion, 
though the crimson did flash over his face. 

‘‘It makes a difference,” he said, looking at 
Hannah, ‘‘when the fruit is one’s own property, 
and the snow under shelter. Come, Miss Hart, 
shall we join in the march?” 

“It is for the supper-room. Where is Gillian? 
Where can uncle Bentley have hid himself this 
long time?” 

Gillian was asking the same question. Where 
was her father? Where had Mrs. Ransom and 
aunt Hetty gone to? No one could tell; but 
Dinah volunteered to make inquiries while her 
young mistress exhibited one of the family, at 
least, in the supper-room. Directly she came 
back with word that Mr. Bentley was asleep in 
his little study—sound asleep, she was sure, for 
his arms were folded on the table, and his face 
buried in them; besides he neither spoke nor 
moved when she asked him to come down, & 
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piece of impoliteness which Dinah knew to be 
impossible had he been awake. 

‘Poor, dear papa!” sighed Gillian, ‘this con- 
fusion has been too much for him; let him rest, 
we must find some excuse for his absence.” 
Thus, with a little tender regret, Gillian entered 
the supper-room, leaning on the arm of her be- 
trothed. 

There is something really beautiful in an 
artistically arranged table, which admits of an 
endless variety of form and tints; the glitter 
of crystal, the frosted gleam of plate, the glow 
of purple, amber, and ruby-hued fruits, snow- 
white pyramids of cake, pagodas of golden-hued 
‘ candy, and a thousand luscious trifles imbedded 
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in flowers and sharing their perfume, take all 
the combinations of a vast picture gorgeously 
lighted up. ; 
In this house the supper-room, in all its} 
prodigal magnificence, was duplicated by tall} 
mirrors, each fitting the arch of a diminutive $ 
colonnade, separated from the room itself by a¢ 
line of light Corinthian pillars, around which § 
blossoming vines from the green-house had been ; 
trained for the occasion. These vines, dupli- § 
cated by the mirrors behind, and emitting as 
delicate perfume, formed a succession of living § 
garlands that trembled in the clear gas-light § 
high over head, while a vast bay window at the : 
upper end of the room was a perfect bower of $ 
tropical leaves and blossoms. ; 
Into this room the company flowed from the § 
drawing-room and vestibule. Behind the grace- $ 
ful shelter of the pillars the ladies retreated, $ 
gathering into close groups, which the tall mir- 3 
rors answered back, till the vast assembly seemed $ 
twice its real size, and the scene resembled the § 
gathering of a court in some royal palace, nearer $ 
than anything ever attempted on this side the 3 
Atlantic. 
For a little time the picture was sumptuously 3 
grand: even the waiters hesitated to break up 3 
the gorgeous richness of the tables; but appetite 3 
in a crowd will always drive taste to the wall. 3 
The first bunch of hot-house grapes lifted from : 
its silver dish, was the signal for a score of de- § 
seending hands; towers cf ice-cream began to $ 
tremble; jellies that lay like masses of rubies in } 
beds of cut crystal, were cleft in a dozen pieces, : 
and sent off to all parts of the room; fruits, that 
science alone could have forced into ripeness } 
at the same time, loaded the plates of delicate } 
Sevres china, which passed from the tables back 3 
to the fair hands beyond. But there is no plea- ‘ 
sure in describing the scene now. The flash of 3 
crystal goblets, the explosions of champagne, } 
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the broken pyramids and ruined towers. Every- 
thing was broken up, fruit blossoms and ices fell 
into interminable confusion; that which intellect 
and taste had been weeks in creating, appetite ¢ 
broke up and swept away in a single hour. 

In the midst of the scene, while the scent of $ 
the flowers was overborne by the breath of as 
crowd of revelers, and*the flash of champagne $ 
broke the hum and laughter around, Gillian was $ 
startled by a whisper close to her ear, 

‘The moment these people depart, go to your 
father, he is in the little study!” 

Gillian turned quickly, but no one whom she 
knew intimately enough for a confidential whis- 
per like that, stood near. Still the whisper trou- 
bled her. She would run away for a moment; 
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no one would miss her in that confusion: per- 
haps her father was ill. 

Whispering 2 word to Woodworth, she glided 
away to the little study. Gillian had not entered 
that room half a dozen times in her whole life. 
It was considered sacred to her father, who was 
always remarked to retire into its seclusion 


; whenever those deep fits of sadness came upon 


him, to which he had been subject ever since 
her remembrance. A feeling of tender sorrow 
always came upon her when she thought of her 
father in that place, and she approached it with 
a sinking heart. 

A light knock at the door brought no answer. 
$ She turned the latch softly and looked in. Her 
father sat by the table with an old letter in 
his hand, which he was pondering over in deep 
thought. 

“Papa!” 

Bentley started, and looked round. 

“Gillian!” His voice was troubled. 

‘Papa! come down, if you are not quite tired 
out; the company will soon be going away.” 

‘*Not yet, my child; it is not time!” 

‘Indeed, father, it is very late. I have taken 
leave of some already; and it is very awkward, 


you know, to be so entirely by myself: even 


Mrs. Bansom, whom I depended on, forsakes 
me. I haven’t seen her these two hours—do 
come, pupa, and show yourself, if it is only for 
ten minutes.” 

“‘Hush! Gillian. Ask nothing of me yet. I 
must have one other interview with this young 
man. If this proves true, why then, Gillian— 
then; but I am talking vaguely,” Bentley con- 
tinued, lifting a hand to his forehead, *‘do not 
mind me, child, but go down.” 

‘‘And you will not come, dear father?” 

“Not to-night; I am very busy. Don’t you 
see how busy I am?” 

Gillian went into the room, and leaned over 
her father. She had never seen that expression 
in his face before. It took her by surprise. A 


3 fountain unlocked from ice could not have sent 


forth water more brightly. Those long hidden 


: feelings had gushed up and illuminated his fea- 


tures. 

“Why, father, what is this?” she said, wiping 
his forehead; ‘‘you look strange.” 

‘“*T feel strange, very strange.” 

‘¢ But it is not trouble surely ; itis not trouble?” 

“Tt is almost happiness, Gillian!” 

“Then I will leave you a little while. If you 
had been ill I could not do it, company or not.” 

“Yes, go; it is very pleasant here.” 

‘“‘But kiss me, dear father, before I go,” she 
: said, tenderly. 
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Bentley put her away, very gently, but with 
firmness. 

‘*No, Gillian; another’s kiss was on my lips a 
little while ago. It was only a dream, but let it 
rest there to-night.” 

‘*Another’s?” cried the startled girl; a kiss 
dearer than mine? Oh! papa!” 

“Tt was your mother’s, Gillian, given in my 
dreams. Now leave me, and good night.” 

Gillian went away perplexed, and conscious 
that her father did not seem like the same man. 

An hour after, and those vast rooms were 
empty—a dark, confused ruin of the beauty that 
had been. Gillian retired to her room, and slept, 
but there were watchful eyes in that mansion all 
night 

And what had become of Mrs. Ransom? One 
or two persons remembered seeing her, about 
the supper hour, leaving by one of the doors 
near which Gillian was standing; then a servant 
at the door remembered that she had hurried 
past him, not far from the same time, without 
cloak or hood, and sprang into her carriage, 
which had remained near the entrance. 

The man was correct. Julia Ransom sprang 
into her carriage, and fell, upon the back seat, 
holding both hands upon her heart. The coach- 
man held the door, waiting for orders. 

‘‘Home—home; drive fast, home!” she gasped, 
and, falling back to the seat, muttered, ‘‘Oh! if 
I could but die at will!’ 
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The horses dashed off, and she sat moaning 
within, ‘‘Years, time, philosophy, religion, are 
they nothing? Can a moment sweep them off 
’ like straws? Am I so weak? God help me! 
$ God help me!” 

’ The carriage stopped. She sprang out, en- 
tered her house, and awoke Ruby from a sound 
sleep. 

“Ruby, my friend! 
help me pack. I am going away. 
Ruby!” 

The mulatto sat up in bed, rubbing her eyes, 

“What am it, Missus?” 

‘‘We are going away, Ruby, to Europe. There 
is a vessel lying in the stream, we must get a 
boat and reach it by daylight. Do you under- 
3 stand me, Ruby?” , 

“Yes, Missus, we am going to sea right off. 
I’m ready. I'll pack up everything in less than 
no time. Go, lay down, Missus, for you look 
$ tired out.” 

“No! no! I will help. For my life I could not 
rest. That is a good girl—now let’s begin.” 

That woman seemed to have the strength of a 
giant that night. She flung off her ball costume, 
and worked hand to hand with Ruby; only paus- 
ing now and then to say, ‘‘Make haste, girl, 
make haste!” 

At daylight, that morning, she stood on the 
deck of a packet ship, outward bound. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


Ruby! I say, get up and 
Be quick, 
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Nor a sound through the forest’s deep silence was heard, 
Save a rustle of leaves that a zephyr had stirred, 
And this song warbled clear by the voice of a bird, 
T love you! 
And another bird perched on a hazel bough nigh, 
In each pause of the song caroled forth this reply, 
Show it! Show it! 
One silvery-voiced songster untiringly sang 
T love you, 
And still like an echo the forest aisles rang 
Show it. 


I love you! 


The Summer day over, the sun sank to rest 

Behind the green hill-tops that skirted the West, 

And still from the tree that embowered their nest, 
I love you! I love you! 

Fell in clear, flute-like notes on the listening ear, 

And in accents aa soft, as melodious and clear, 
Show it! Show it! 

One sang of affection, frank, ardent, and bold, 
I love you, 

One evor asked proof of the story thus told, 
Show it. 


WOODLAND LESSON. 


TH BOUTON. 


The :ast level beams lay like gold on the hill, 

A many voiced choir woke the echo so still, 

Yet o’er the wild chorus rose high, loud, and shrill, 
I love you! I love you! 

And as musical, clear, as wild and as high, 

Was borne on the air with the zephyr’s low sigh, 
Show it! Show it! 

One loudly repeating that often told tale, 
I love you; 

One pleading to know that its truth would not fail, 
Show it. 


The shadows grew deep in each lone forest nook, 
The forest’s green robes in the night breezes shook, 
And each woodland songster his anthem forsock, 
I love you! I love you! 
Came floating no more through the twilight so fair, 
Nor responsive was borne on the soft Summer air, 
Show it! Show it! 
But a twittering sound by slumber half hushed, 
I love you, 
Woke as drowsy a chirp from the thick hazel bush, 
Show it. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD.—THE 
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Then a low whispered voice, by no outward sense heard, 
Said, Heed ye the lesson that’s taught by the bird, 
Tell thy friends and thy kindred by deed as by word 
I love you! I love you! 
By each gentle act that may friendship express, 
By sympathy ready to comfort and bless, 
Show it! Show it! 
Say to all, thine affection can gladden and cheer, 
I love you, 
By acts of kindness than words more expressive and doar, 
Show it. 
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Dost love thy Creator, Redeemer, and King? 

Of no empty praises thy thank-off’ring bring, 

But let thy heart’s language unceasingly sing, 
I love you! I love you! 

By a life all unspotted, all blameless, and pure, 

By the faith that can life’s hardest trials endure, 
Show it! Show it! 

Say by love to His creatures, unselfish and real, 
I love you, 

By all thy life-work, thy patience, and zeal, 
Show it. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY CLARA 


Trere’s a wailing in the pine woods this weary Autumn 
night— 

There’s a black cloud hanging darkly o’er the occident’s red 
light— 

There's a shadow floating *tween me and the pale moon’s 
tender white! 

Oh! sad is all the beauty of the sleeping world serene, 

An@ dull to me are all the fields clad in their fading green; 

And ’tween the present and to come what phantoms inter- 


vene! 
Misunderstood! 


Faces that bear for others a wealth of beaming smiles, 

That hold their loved ones as the waves embrace the happy 
isles— 

That shrine and worship words and looks when severed 
miles and miles! 

Such lives flow brightly on, and on, like rivers chrystalline: 

And loving hands for blushing brows fair wreaths of blossoms 
twine! 

And royal life and joy come up in kisses nigh divine! 


Oh! grieving sweetness in the trees, come drop thy breathing 
here! 

Maybe there is a Gilead balm my home-sick soul to cheer— 

Maybe a tithe of soothing hope floats in the atmosphere! 


THE 


BY B. 8. 


Tae good man never dies, 
Though his three score years and ten 
May have passed unheeded by 
In the busy marts of men, 
In the furrowed field or grove, 
Upon mountain, sea or shore, 
Still his untold deeds of love 
Are a blessing evermore. 


As the circlets of the sea 
At the pebble’s tiny fall, 
As the wavelets of the air 
From the mountain hunter’s call, 
As the streaming of the light, 
So, ‘mid weariness and strife, 
Do his words of gentle kindness 
Fill the infinite of life. 


GOOD MAN 


AUGUSTA. 


Could I but gather from the earth the joys with which it 
teems, 

And drink rich draughts of rapturing fire from out its siren 
streams, 

And catch the gorgeous fantasies from its high Heaven of 
dreams! 
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3 But ah! does not the ocean beat forever on the shore? 

§ And pities not the harassed beach by many a struggle 
2 tore! 

N 

> So faith in hearts cannot come back to my heart evermore! 
s For what will bring life back again to those dead pulscloss 
3 sands? 

$ And what will thrill the stranger’s soul who wanders 
: unknown lands, 

¢ And lifts up to the stern, cold sky his white imploring 
: hands? 
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And lo! the dismal future opes her grim portcullis wide! 
To lure me onward, onward e’en a victim of the tide— 
What use to one 80 powerless is empty, titled pride? 
5 In weariness and dreariness the whole long night and day, 
2 Loveless, alone, a stricken waif, in sable all the way! 
: Chilled to December when should thrill the passion-life of 
$ May! : 
$ Misunderstvod! 


NEVER DIES. 
BAXTER. 


They live while he is wasting, 
They breathe when he is gone, 
Immortal in its freshness 
Is every good deed done, 
Immortal in its blessing— 
Yet more undying still, 
To wither and to blacken, 
Is every deed of ill. 


We do not die, we cannot, 
For rushing ever on, 
Are the moments that are past, 
With the actions that are done; 
With the keys of light and darkness 
We before the future stand, 
Tis through the gateway of the glory 
We must reach the better land. 





LENDING « 


PETERSON.” 


BY MRS. E. 

“‘Goop afternoon, Maggie,” said Helen Put- 
nam, walking into the room where her ‘best 
friend,’’ Margaret Howe, was seated. ‘What a 
glorious day it is, and how do you ever manage 
to sit here, when it is so pleasant?” 


And Miss Helen drew a long breath, and; 


seated herself in the rocking-chair close by 
Margaret. 

“Yes, it is a perfect day, and I wanted to go 
out, but 
must have these slippers worked and made up 
on Saturday, and this is Tuesday. 
going down town?” 

“Directly,” answered Helen. 
bring your Magazine, for which I am much 


obliged—and I want to borrow the number ; 


which has instructions for crocheting a talma 
of zephyr wool. I think I shall do one. Oh! 
and Matty Rogers wants to know if you have 
got a pretty pattern for a smoking-cap. She 
called over yesterday and said she was going to 
begin one as soon as she could setile on a pat- 
tern. She said you were always working some- 
thing, and wondered where you got the patterns, 
and [ told her it must be out of your Magazines. 
You worked a smoking-cap for Lewis, once, 
didn’t you?” 

Yes,” answered Margaret, ‘I worked what 
was called a Greek pattern. It was quite pretty, 
I got the design from Peterson af 

“What number?” broke in Helen. 

“Oh! I couldn’t begin to remember, I have 
worked so many things by aid of my Peterson’s. 
But about a smoking-cap—there has been quite 
a number of very graceful designs, one time and 
another. I spoiled my volume by lending a num- 
ber which contained a pattern in application, to 
Mrs. Dawes.” 

‘‘Mrs, Dawes! Whatever in the world did she 
want of a smoking-cap pattern?” 

‘‘Well, I imagine she was going to make a 
smoking-cap to give some gentleman, her hus- 
band very likely. I never heard that Mrs. Dawes 
smoked herself.” 

‘*What did she do with your Magazine?” 

‘Amused Johnny with it, if I am to judge by 
the molasses candy on the engraving. Then her 
oldest boy, who is twelve, laid oiled paper on the 
wood cut to trace it through. Mrs. Dawes had 
the - to apologize for that, although she said 

ve 


” and she held up her work, “I: 
Are you} 


“T came in to $ 


H. SAFFORD. 
i nothing of her own pencil marks on the page of 
’ the pattern. It will never do to bind.” 
“It’s ridiculous!” said Helen. ‘I think it was 
; too bad of Mrs. Dawes.” 
; TJ have sometimes thought I would never lend 
another Magazine, unless it was to some person 
: who was too poor to pay for it. I am certain to 
‘ get the numbers soiled, torn, or lost outright, if 
I lend them indiscriminately, and if I lend to 
one, I cannot deny another. 
’ trouble it occasions me, I often want my back 
numbers for reference, spend an hour looking 
them over, and then ascertain that particular 
number is gone. And then it isn’t quite justice 
‘ to the publisher, for a subscriber to lend to people 
‘ who could well afford to take it themselves.” 
“Well, you needn’t lend them to me if you 
don’t choose,” said Helen, a little flushed. 
‘Wait until I refuse you, Helen,’ was an- 
swered so pleasantly that she felt at case again. 
‘‘T wish I could take it myself,” went on Helen, 
“‘T should be very glad to, that’s certain; but 
father said he could not afford it this year. There 
are so many demands on his purse: Louise and I 
If one goes in 
society, there are many requirements which can- 
not be slighted, that are quite expensive.” 
“Yes, I know,” replied Margaret. ‘‘ But I have 
taken Peterson for four years, and my father 
thinks it money well spent, as he will tell you. 
It is one of the ways we economize here.” 
‘¢Economize by subscribing to a Ladies’ Maga- 
zine? TI should like my father to hear that!” 
‘‘He would agree with me if he understood its 


Sesides all the 


need as much as mother now. 


value.” 

“The value of its good stories, and fine en- 
gravings, and host of patterns?” 

‘‘And you might add, its valuable receipts, its 
culinary department, and its diagrams of all sorts 
of garments.” 

‘*He would just say I could get along without 
them all.” 

‘Suppose you make an estimate of how much 
you have saved in the last year by borrowing my 
copy. I believe the gentlemen like figures better 
than assertions.” 

Helen did look disturbed at this straightfor- 
ward proposal, but they had been friends too 
‘long for her to be offended by a trifle. So she 
: only said, ‘‘How can we begin?” 
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“Let me think,” said Margaret, ‘‘what we: ottoman, which I have nearly completed: I got 
were doing a year ago. Oh! I recollect, you: that out of Peterson, fifty cents more.” 
made a pin-cushion for Addie Lewis when she} ‘*We have gone far enough,” said Margaret. 
yas married, and I crocheted her a purse.” 3 “I think we had best reckon up. I have two 

“Yes, I remember. Mother gave us, Louise { dollars and sixty-four cents, which gives you 
and I, each some money to get a present for g the engravings and the reading matter gratis.” 
Addie; and I was speaking of it to you when} ‘So much as that! And these things were 
we found the bridal pin-cushion, and I made § $ all made in the time I should have been hunting 
one. . hpeenenced I had thirty cents left of the } : over the stores. I never before realized that I 
money.” 3 was so much indebted to your Magazines. How 

“Better than I expected,” said Margaret. ‘“I} did you convince your father of the actual worth 
didn’t think you would be able to give the exact : of Peterson?” 
amount saved.” ‘*Well, he made me a birth-day present of a 

“And this recalls item number two. I was : year’s subscription, four years ago, and I think 
going to buy a pair of little shoes for Mrs. Mil- $ 3 it was a very sensible present. We were all de- 
ler’s Georgie, the baby, you know, when I saw } lighted with it, and asked him to subscribe 
a shoe pattern in one of your Peterson’s. So I ; again, when the year came round; but he 
went about it, and succeeded in making a pair} thought we could do without it, and so I did 
of some Thibet left of little Fan’s dress, and all } not press the matter, but set myself to work to 
Ispent was for the binding.” ¢ see if I could not save enough to take it. I was 

“TI remember them very well,” replied Mar- ; going to have a new cloak, and, with mother’s 
garet, ‘‘and they were very pretty. How much permission, I cut it out by the diagram in the 
shall we call the shoes? I don’t think you would ; December number, and saved enough to sub- 
have been able to procure a pair for less than; scribe, which you may be sure I did without 
forty-two cents. How much was the binding?” ; delay. Then I kept an account of things which 

“Three cents,” said Helen. 3 it aided me to do, and father was so satisfied 

“Three from forty-two leaves thirty nine. We } with it, that he always renews the subscription 
are getting on famously.” : of his own accord.” 

“There was my spring mantilla,” continued “But it is not every girl who could cut a 
Helen. ‘‘& got the pattern of you after you had cloak by the aid of a diagram. I am certain I 
made it out from a diagram.” ouldn’t,” said Helen. 

“So you did: how much is that?” ‘‘Perhaps not; you may not have any fancy, 

“They are twenty cents, I think.” ‘taste,’ as it is called, for such work. But I 

“And now, what next?” ¢ remember you trimmed a hat for yourself, last 

“I worked cousin Harry a pair of slippers in$ fall, which looked very well, and was much 
the spring, and the slipper patterns are always $more pleasing to the eye than the gaudy pro- 
fifty cents.” : ductions of many of the milliners.” 

“T have it.” $ «So I did. And I got my idea out of your 

“Then there was the lace D’Oyley, and the ¥ Magazine again. I shall subscribe to-morrow, 
pattern for lace; they were worth at least $ without fail. I wish I had opened my eyes throe 

: 
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twenty-five cents to me.” months ago to these facts.” 

“And I believe you made a watch-pocket for “Get a club; I think you might, easily.” 
acertain person, and you worked a fine cushion “There is Matty Rogers, I could ask her. 
in braiding pattern.” ; s She has a great deal of time on her hands for 

“That was the one I gave mother. And} 3 fancy work.” 

Louisa made her a glove-box at the same time. 3 ‘And she spends more than a year’s sub- 
We must allow mother twenty-five cents for scription for patterns every year. Then there 
those patterns.” Sis Mrs. Dawes; tell her about the patterns for 

“They are worth it.” children’s clothes, and give her a hint of the 

“Then there is the handkerchief Louise em- } cook-book—her husband is fond of nice dishes.” 
broidered; and you remember the pair of wool «And I think, if I get up a club, I shall make 
socks she knit for Anna Shaw’s little Harry.” them all promise not to lend their copies, in 

“Very well.” ° ordinary cases.” 

“‘And the moss mats on my toilet-table are to ‘*Do so,” said Margaret, ‘‘the system of bor- 
be Counted in: I got the pattern out of Peterson, 3 rowing is a miserable one in all things, and, 
48 well as the directions to make my new head- $ whatever else I lend, I do not wish to LEND My 
dress, which you think is so pretty. And the ‘ Pererson.” 

Vor. XXXVI.—20 
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OPERA CLOAK. 

Tue novelties, this fall, are universally ele- ; white trimming should be substituted for the 
gant. In the fashion department proper we ; black. 
have described several dresses, and given a$ We also give an illustration of a baby’s sacque, 
general gossip about the latest styles. We now } chiefly noticeable for the yoke pattern and for 
insert here a very beautiful pattern for an opera } the sleeves. 
cloak, giving the front and back views. It is} 
made of white cashmere, laid in large plaits at ; 
the back so as to hang full over the skirt. It is’ 
a pelerine shape in front, and gathered up, in 
plaits, on the arm. Under the hood there is a: 
plain piece, to which the plaited skirt is sewn. 
This hood is very deep, and is cut square in } 
front. The cloak is lined with white quilted 
silk, and is trimmed with bands of deep black $ 
velvet, and with two black and white chenille } 
tassels. The hood is lined also with white silk, 3 
bat the lining of the hood is not quilted. No$ 
more beautiful article of its kind has appeared § 
this season. If white is not considered service- $ 
able enough, the cloak may be made’ of pink, $ 
blue, — or scarlet. If made of blue, ai BABY’S SACQUE. 
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NEW STYLE OF FICHU. 


Also an engraving of a new style of fichu, to te sated the puffing. Around the neck is a quilling 


be made of thin white muslin. The body of this $ of lace, rose-colored rosettes and ends. 

fichu is laid in very small tucks, and is joined We also give a new Style of collar, with the 
on the shoulder with a band of insertion also} under-handkerchief attached. This collar is of 
run round the fichu: between these is a puffing, } broad thread lace, put on rather full, beneath a 
under which is run a rose-colored ribbon. This ; double row of black lace and black velvet. In 
puffing forms tabs in front. A muslin ruffle, } the front of the number, we insert a pattern for 
tucked and trimmed with narrow lace, is put on’ @ new style of cape. This cape is to be made 
of white net, trimmed with lace and rows 
of black velvet. 

In the front of the number we also give 
three engravings of new style fall bonnets. 
One is of pink silk, trimmed with white 
lace: it has a full blonde cape at the sides, 
and at the top a plait of pink silk, with 
long grasses and leaves. Another is of 
white straw, trimmed with broad, black 
velvet ribbon and wild flowers: the cape 
of black velvet put on in deep plaits. The 
other is of straw also, the cape made of 
white silk, laid on in deep plaits: the left 
hand side of the bonnet is trimmed with a 
poppy, field daisies and grasses: a very 
broad ribbon passes from the flower to the 
right hand side of the bonnet, similar to 
the bonnet just described: the face trim- 
ming is of blonde and field flowers. On 
NEW STYLE OF COLLAR. the next page we give an engraving of a 
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We give also the engraving of a collar of thin 

{ white muslin, cut round behind, and in points 

tin front. On the collar are laid medallions, 

formed of currant-colored velvet and black lace: 

} the collar is also edged with a band of currant- 

colored velvet and black lace; and is trimmed 
‘in front with a bow and ends of the same. 


We give also an illustration of a cape made of 
$ white tulle, open in front and meeting at the 
white silk bonnet: the silk is‘laid on the frame $ waist with short lappets. It is trimmed with 
entirely plain, and not in folds as has been here- 3 a tulle ruffle, edged with three rows of blonde. 


WUITE SILK BONNET. 
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tofore so fashionable: the bonnet is trimmed with $ Two rows of blonde conceal the place where the 
two curled ostrich feathers; the one on the left $ ruffle is sewed on to the cape. It is finished 
side being shorter than the one which passes g with two rows of blonde around the neck. 

over on the right side: the face trimming con- We give also a mantilla of black silk, trimmed 
sists of rose-buds, pansies and green leaves: $at the bottom with one very broad, black silk 
broad, white silk strings. ruffle three-quarters of a yard deep, above which 


WHITE TULLE CAPE. 








ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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BLACK SILK MANTILLA. 


are four narrow ruffles, coming down in a point. ; goffered ruffles, and thus leave a small, plain 
Above these again are three goffered ruiiles, 3 space between the two setts of ruffles. This 
slightly narrower, which are put on so as to  mantilla is exceedingly easy to be made, and 
form not quite so much of a point as the other’ promises to be quite fashionable. 
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A FURRED WINTER SHOE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is an article particularly nice for sleigh- ¢shoe. If home-made, a cork sole might be sub- 
ing, or other riding in winter. If desired it can 3 stituted for a leather one. The upper part of 
be made large enough to wear over the other * the shoe should be made of cloth, and lined with 
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DIAGRAM OF WINTER SHOE. 








QUILTED SILK HOOD. 859 
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thick canton-flaniel. It is to be cut after the , trimmed with any kind of fur around the top, 
diagram, which we have here engraved. This } and is fastened at the sides with bands of elastic. 
diagram is to be enlarged to the size marked on It has become so much the fashion, lately, for 
the sides, viz: ten and three-quarter inches for $ ladies to make their own shoes, that we have 
the length of the sole, &c., &c.: this will fit an 3 thought this, as a new and seasonable article, 
erdinary sized lady’s foot. The shoe may be > would be acceptable. 





QUILTED SILK HOOD. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tus hood is particularly warm and nice for; be charming, or if green, rose-color. There is 
evening wear. It may be made of silk of any } a quilling of ribbon, of the color of the hood, to 


s 


N 


color, wadded and quilted: blue, crimson, cur-{ be put on the cape, the crown, and the part of 
rant-color, and black, all look well. The face} the face that turns back. The bow and strings 
should be lined with white, or with any color} should be the color of the lining. We annex 
which will contrast well with the outside: for } diagrams, one being half the cape, and the other 
instance, if the hood is black, cherry-color will } half of the upper part. 








PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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DIAGRAM OF SILK HOOD. 
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A CROCHET TOBACCO-POUCH, 
OBNAMENTED WITH FLOWERS IN RELIEF. 


BY 


TOBACCO-POUCH. 


MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Tne bottom of the pouch com- 
mences with a round of chain 
stitch. The succeeding rounds 
consist of chain loops. In order 


" to execute it, follow the pattern 


on the next page. The bottom 
is worked with green twist; the 
square is black, and is made with 
a loop and chain stitch, alter- 
nately; then resume the gold 
thread, and the former pattern. 
The succeeding rounds are in 
green twist, plain loops; then 
follow again the pattern, in gold 
thread, and the remainder is in 
squares, and black. 

The top of the pouch is orna- 
mented with flowers executed se- 
parately, and fastened to it after- 
ward with a needle. There are 
three large flowers, one blue, one 
green, and one orange; and six 
smaller flowers, two of rose, two 
of red, and two of white. 

SmaLtt Fiowers.—Very fine 
gold thread. 

1st Row.—Six chain stitches. 

2nd Row.—One loop, and two 
chain stitches, alternately. 

Rose, red, or white. 

8rd Row.—Four half loops, 
with fine silk, a long stitch, which 
produces six leaves. 

All the small flowers are made 
in the same manner. When the 
little daisy is sewed on the pouch, 
a white bead must be placed in 
the centre. 

Lance FLowers. 

These are the same as the small 
flowers. They have only five pe- 
tals, but these petals are larger. 
At the third round, you make six 
half petals. When the flower is 
completed, you must commence, 
twice, the same work, forming 
two other rows of petals placed 
close to each other, thus forming 
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A CROCHET TOBACCO-POUCH. 
a double flower. The last row is sur- 
rounded with gold thread, forming 
light festoons. The bottom of the 
pouch is ornamented with four large 
Marguerites—one blue, one green, one 
orange, and one red, each placed be- 
tween two small flowers. The large 
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flowers are twice as large as the small 
ones. On the bottom of the green in 
the centre of the pouch, must be sewed 
five large and ten small flowers—the 
position indicated in the engraving at 
the beginning of this article. The 
, large flowers are red, white, orange, 

saccadic sts pink, and blue; between each flower 

must be placed a small white, and a small colored ; placed in the centre. The leaves are also sepa- 
flower. All these flowers must have a black bead: rated by a small cut bead. Some large black 
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SIDE OF POUCH. 


beads are also to be disposed here and there, to; TasseLs.—The tassels are composed of three 
form branches. The top of the pouch is orna- : small bell flowers, of different sizes. The largest 
mented with a large shell in crochet, which may } is composed of seven or eight rows, forming 
be worked upon the black silk. ‘shells of six loops each. The largest fiower is 
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tern. 

bead. 

; The tassels are of the following colors: Above, 

3 one violet and one white; on one side, one green, 

and on the other side one pink. The lower tas- 

sels are three in number, each consisting of three 

\ flowers, one blue, one black, the other orange. 

TASSELS. } Phe engravings greatly aid the work, which is 

surrounded with eight shells, the next size by } VeTY delicate: and the flowers of which can only 

seven, and the smallest by six. These indicate } be made by persons well acquainted with crochet 

their dimensions; they are edged by a row of : work. The pouch.is double; the lining of black 
gold thread, and arranged according to the pat- } satin, and the outer part of white kid. 


Each string is terminated by a black 





SILK NET FOR THE HAIR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Chenille, silk braid, and plain $ eight diamonds. Cut the netting from the foun- 
twist are all used for this purpose. Beads can dation, but not cut off the cotton; pick out the 
be added if desired; but the net looks in better $ knots; tie a loop of cotton into the centre of the 
taste without. The net from which the engrav- : square, by which to pin it to the table; now net 
ing is taken, is made of chenille. A flat mesh, $ round this square eight rows, or four diamonds, 
half an inch in width, a steel netting-needle a} counted perpendicularly, the net is then com- 
quarter of a yard in length; or, if a finer dia- } plete, unless it is desired to be larger. Now run 
mond is wished, take a mesh a full quarter of in and tie the elastic; then slightly damp it, 
an inch in width, and begin on a foundation of } place it over a pie-plate, draw the elastic tight, 


sixteen stitches. 
Net eight loops on a foundation; then net six- 
teen rows. These will count perpendicularly 


and hold it before the fire to raise the pile of the 
chenille; when made with plain twist or braid, 
it is not needed to hold it before the fire. 
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BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 
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Mareriats.—8 yards of cotton cord; 8 straw- 
colored silk tassels, and 2 yards of cord to cor- 
respond; 1 skein of filoselle to match; 1 skein of 
light green filoselle; 4 skeins of black Berlin 
wool; 7 shades of green Berlin wool, and 7 of 
lilac ditto (2 skeins of each); No. 18 crochet 
hook, and a mesh one-third of an inch wide. 

Work on the end of the cord, with black wool, 
10 stitches, which form into a round, on which 
work 20 stitches. 

2nd Round.—Darkest green wool. Crochet 
all round, increasing sufficiently to make the 
work perfectly flat. 

8rd Round.—With the next shade of wool, do 


the same. © 
364 


4th Round.—Next shade of wool. Do the same, 
having 60 stitches in the round. 
5th Round.—Next shade of green, and darkest 
lilac, ¢ 1 lilac, 6 green, on 5 ; 10 times. 
6th Round.—Next shade of both colors 71 
lilac, 7 green, on 6 + 10 times. 
7th Round.—Next shades, + 2 lilac, over 1, 1 
lilac over green, 5 green, 1 lilac, + 10 times. 
This is not quite flat. 
8th Round.—Next shades. This round begins 
the side, and the cord is held in the proper posi- 
tion for that purpose. There is no increase in 
} the number of stitches; but they are not quite 
$so close together as in the former round, + 4 
lilac, 8 green, (coming over the centre of 6 
green,) 2 lilac, ¢ 10 times. 
9th Round.—Next shade of lilac, green filo- 
selle, + 1 green over the centre of 3 green, and 
all the rest lilac, working 9 stitches over 8, } 10 
times. 
10th Round.—With the lightest lilac work a 
round, having the same number of stitches; but 
holding in the cord as tightly as possible to con- 
tract the bag. 
11th Round.—Same lilac; darkest green. Con- 
tract the ground still more, ¢ 4 green, 8 lilac, 2 
: green, } 7 times. 
12th Round.—Change to the lightest lilac but 
one, and the next darkest green, altering the 
lilac to one darker, and the green to one lighter 
in every future round. Join on the straw silk, 
+ 4 straw, 2 green, 4 lilac, 4 green, } 7 times. 
Hold the cord looser. 
18th Round.—(Holding the cord still looser,) 
} 2 green, 2 straw, 2 green, 2 lilac, 2 green, 2 
lilac, 2 green f 7 times. 
14th Round.—} 4 green, 4 lilac, 2 green, 2 
lilac, 2 green, f 7 times. 
15th Round.—(Lightest green,) + 1 green, 5 
lilac, 2 green, 5 lilac, 2 green, ¢ 7 times. There 
is an increase of seven stitches in this round; 
the cord is also held sufficiently slack to increase 
the bag a little. The remaining rounds are not 
increased. 
16th Round.—(Green filoselle, and darkest 
lilac but one,) + 6 silk, 9 lilac, + 7 times. 
17th Round.—Darkest lilac only, without in- 
crease. Then do four rounds with the black 
wool. At the end, cut the cord in a slanting 
way, so that the top may terminate gradually. 
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SOFA TIDY. 365 

Thread a needle with the darkest green wool, ¢ for the top of the bag. In the last round of 

and net all round the top of the bag a single , netting, the cords are run to draw it up: and 

round of common netting; do another round $ the part where the crochet and netting join ‘is 

with each shade of green wool, io the lightest: } trimmed with fringe. A tassel is added at the 
about twenty-four stitches should be sufficient 3 bottom. 





SOFA TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materrats.—No. 6 cotton. No. 2 Penelope {loop where 15 ch commenced; 5 ch T (or turn 
hook. Son reverse side) de on 2nd L; 5 ch de on next 

Make 12 ch, unite in a circle, and in these chs : 2nd; 5 ch de in the loop at the point; 7 ch dein 
work 12 de; then 6 ch 1 Lin Ist de; * 8 ch 1! same loop; 5 eh de on 2nd L; 6 ch de on next 
Lin next. Repeat from * 10 times more. Then 2nd L; 4 ch de ona dc stitch at the bottom of 
8 ch de in 3rd loop of ist 6 ch (this makes 123 vein (A.) In the 2nd and remaining leaves, 
L, and 12 chs of 8;) 5 ch 1 L in same loop as ’ work only to here, then repeat from 2nd (A.) 
last de; + 4 ch 1 L on next L; 4ch 1 Lonnext; *8 de on 8 de; lech T6Lu4chlch; 7 L uweach 
2ch1Lin same loop. Repeat from +, and end’ 5 ch; with 1 ch between each 7 L; but & the 7 
with 4 ch de in 8rd loop of the Ist 5 ch, 1 de in {ch at the point work 12 L, with 2 ch between 
next loop; 1 ch 23 18 de; 1ch. Repeat from; each 6 L, and in the last 5 ch, make only 6 L 
#2 all round, then de on 1 ch, (A); then 15 ch $ instead of 7; then de on a de stitch over the 
1 Lin 7th loop from that on hook. 1ch1 Lin single L in 8rd row; 6 de on de, and into the 1 
each alternate loop for 4 times more; 2chdcin‘ch. Repeat from (A) to (A.) Then 8 de on Ist 
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8 de stitches; T5 Lu 5 ch; 8ch T1L oncentre 
de between the two leaves; 3 ch de wu 1st 1 ch of 
1st leaf; 7 ch T do on the top of the last of the 
5 L, that is in the ch formed by the top of the 
stitch; 7 L w next 5; 7 ch T dc in centre loop 
of 7 ch; 7 ch de uw next 1 ch of Ist leaf; 5 ch de 
uw next 1 ch; 7 ch T 1 L in centre loop of 7 ch; 3 
5 ch 1 L in centre loop of next 7; 7 ch de on top 
of last stitch of the 7 L; 7 Lu next 5; 1 ch; 
finish the leaf as before. Then repeat from the 3 
Ist (A) again; then to fill up between the Ist; 
and last leaf. After the last 5 L dc in the sp 
dc; 5 ch de uw Ist 1 ch of Ist leaf; 7 ch T de u$ 
1st 1 ch of next leaf; 5 ch de uw next 1 ch; 7 ch} 
T de in centre loop of 7 ch; 7 ch de wl ch of $ 
leaf; 7 ch T 1 Lin centre loop of 7 ch; 5ch1 
L in centre loop of next 7; 5 ch de w next 1 ch 

of leaf; 4 ch * 8 de u the 2 ch at top of leaf, 5§ 
ch de u 1 ch of leaf; 5 ch de u next chs, 7 ch de} 
u next; 7 chdcewnext65ch. Repeat from * all 
round. End with 5 ch de u 5 ch at side of leaf. 
Then 7 ch de on 2nd of the de on point of leaf; 
7 ch de wu next chs for 6 times. Then repeat all 3 
round; thus there will be 2 chs of 7 over the 
point of leaf, and 4 chs of 7 between each. At 
the end omit to work under the last 7 ch, but de 
on de stitch before the Ist 7 ch which is on top 
of leaf. Draw the cotton throvgh; fasten off. 
Fasten in the de stitch between the two 7 chs on 
point of leaf; * 8 de u next 7 ch; 6 ch 3 more 
dc uw same. Repeat from * all round. Fasten } 
off. This forms the centre division. Make an- ; 
other; fasten off, and fasten into centre de be- 3 
tween the two 7 chs; make 8 dc u next 7; 6 ch. } 
Now place the two divisions with their right sides ; 
facing; dc u second 6 ch at the corner on point 3 
of leaf; 8 more de u same chs; 8 de w next 8 ch; $ 
dc u centre of 6ch 8 more dcusame. Repeat : 
this till the Ist ch of 7 on point of leaf; then § 
finish the second division as the first; make a $ 
third, and join in the two sides; then finish the * 








8rd division, and so continue till there are 6 
divisions joined round the centre piece. 

For rue Borpsr.—2 L u the de stitch which 
joins the divisions together; 8 ch 2 Lu 6 ch; 6 
ch 2 L wu next for twice; 7 ch 2 L wu next; 9 ch 
2 L wu next for 11 times; then 7 ch 2 L u next; 
5 ch 2 L wu next for twice; 3 ch de on Ist L, and 
fasten off. 

2nd Row.—Begin in the 2nd 9 ch previous to 
where the last was finished; 5 dc u each 9 ch; 
6 ch 5 de wu same; 4 de u 7 ch; 6ch 4deu same; 
8 de weach 5 ch; 6 ch 8 de u same; 5 ch, miss 
the two chs of 3; 3 dc uw 1st 5 in the 2nd divi- 
sion or scallop; 6 ch 3 de u same, and the same 
u next 5; 4deu7ch; 7 ch de u same; 5 de u9 
ch; 6ch5dcewusame. Repeat, and fasten off. 

8rd Row.—3 L wu 6 ch; 9 ch 3 L wu next; 9 ch 
8 L wu next 6 ch; 7 ch 2Lunext; 5ch2Lu 
next, and 2 L uw next, without the chs between, 
and missing the 5 ch between the scallop; 5 ch 
2L wnext; 7 ch 8 Lu next; 9ch 3 L u next. 
Make both sides of the scallop alike. 

4th Row.—5 de u each 9 ch; 6 ch 5 de u same; 
2 ch over the 8 L; 4deu7 ch; 6ch4dc u same; 
2ch2dcu5ch; 6 ch 2 de u same; 2 de u next 
5 of next scallop; 6 ch 2 de u same; 4 deu7 ch: 
6ch4dceusame; 2chidceu9ch; 6chideu 
same. Repeat. 

5th Row.—3 Lu 6 ch; 9 ch 3 L wu next; 9 ch 
8 L wu next; 7 ch 1 L w next, and 1 L u next. 
Continue making both sides alike. 

6th Row.—5 de u9ch; 6 ch of de u same 3 
ch. Repeat, and uw the 7 ch work 3 de w instead 
of 5. 

7th Row.—4 Lu 6ch; 9ch. Repeat. Be- 
tween the scallops. Make 1 L u the 6 chin one 
scallop, and 1 L wu next 6 ch in next scallop, 
without making chs between. 

8th Row.—5 de u 9 ch; 6 ch 5 de wu same 4 cb. 
Repeat. Make no chs over the divisions of scal- 
lops. 





KNITTED 
BY MRS. JAN 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, 2 
printed in colors, of a knitted shawl, which has 
been designed expressly for the readers of 
‘«Peterson.” 

Mareriats.—Crimson zephyr, double, 5 oz., 3 
Chinchilla zephyr, double, large wooden needles. § 

With the Chinchilla wool, cast on 2 stitches. } 
Knit plain, widening 1 stitch at the beginning ’ 


SHAWL 


E WEAVER, 


of every alternate row, until you have 30 stitches 
on needle: then tie on the crimson wool. Work 
now with both balls, observing to knit the 30 


stitches of Chinchilla for the border. Widen as 
before, until you have 150 stitches in all upon 
the needle. Drop the crimson ball, and with 
the Chinchilla knit 80 rows, widening in the 
same way. Bind off. With the crimson wool 








A CROCHET PIN-CUSAHION. 867 





cast on 10 stitches, knit a stripe long enough to ; in lengths of } of a yard for the fringe. Tie it 
border two sides of the shawl, as seen in the $ on in tassel style, about two inches apart, and 
engraving. Sew it on. Cut the crimson wool the shawl is finished. 
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A CROCHET PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marteriats.—Two colors of crochet cotton, 
grey and blue, grey and pink, or red. Two 
balls of cotton will suffice for the entire cushion. 

The work is executed as follows:—Put the 
thread over the crochet needle, and pass it then 
into the mesh of the lower row, taking the top 
of the stitch, passing the hook in one stitch only, 
(there are 8,) throw the thread over, and take 
up 2 stitches. 

The pin-cushion commences in the middle, like 3 
lamp-mats: then with the grey cotton you make $ 
8 chain stitches, which you join in a round, and 3 
in each of these meshes make a loop; then, in’ 
turning always, you follow the design which re- 
presents half the pin-cushion. There are two 
figures to exhibit the shades of the cotton; the 
first palms are grey. It is not necessary to cut 
the grey cotton, for it can be passed beneath 
the needle, and you can then begin the colored 
palms of the 6th row. You must first cut as 
much colored thread of 1 row 20 c, as there are 
14 palms, and each palm should have its own 
thread, which should be joined by making it 
pass into the stitch, and letting it repass from 
the end on the wrong side, retaining it in your 
fingers, and loosing it between the stitches. 

It is well to observe that when you commence 
the colored palms, you ought to make only 4 in- 
stead of 5 chain-stitches, as the 5th stitch is 
formed by the thread of the color which is joined 
on. 

The fringe is crocheted as for lamp-mats; it 
ought to be of two colors, as is the pin-cushion, 
and of double silk. 

The small round in the centre is made of 
colored cotton with a needle. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BEDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” ror 1860—Betrer THan Ever.—On the cover, 
this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1860. Every 
year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub- 
scribers, while the continual increase in our circulation 
enables us to afford costlier and costlier attractions. Hence 
it is that we make no idle boast in saying that “Peterson” 
has improved with every year. Hence also we are able to 
promise that “Peterson” for 1860 will be even better than 
for 1859. Some of the points, in which this superiority will 
consist, are set forth in our Prospectus. Others we keep, 
for the present, to ourselves, lest they should be imitated. 

Prominent, before all, will be an improvement in the 
literary department. his, some will say, will hardly be 
possible. Already, we will be told, “Peterson” has most 
of the best writers. But even the best writers write better 
at some times than at others; and we shall publish nothing 
but the best efforts of the best writers. We have several 
powerful novelets, already on hand; more, indeed, than we 
can publish; and when we have made a selection from these, 
we will announce those we shall print. We can promise, 
even now, however, that they will be better than any we 
have yet given. Of course. one of these novelets will be by 
Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, who, as well as Frank Lee Benedict, 
will continue to write exclusively for * Peterson.” 

Now is the time to get up clubs! A word as to the premium 
offered. 
panion pictures, engraved, at great expense, expressly for 
us, from original paintings by James Hamilton, Esq., one 
of the most celebrated American artists, All who have 
seen Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition, remember its spirited 
illustrations. These illustrations are from paintings by Mr. 
Hamilton. There is a poetry, in all this artist's works, 
which struck us as eminently qualifying him to paint Nia- 
gara: and we think he has signally succeeded. Each of the 
mezzotints is cf a size to frame, and quite superior to simi- 
lar engravings generally. Certainly no premium of equal 
value has ever been offered before. 

We repeat: now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody 
will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly pre- 
sented, unless a promise has been given to take some other 
Maguzine. Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen 
will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
go that you need not injure your own copy. Don’t losea 
moment ! 


MARRIAGE IN THE East.—Among the ancients, especially 
in the East, every one that came to a marriage-feast was 
expected to appear in a handsome and elegent dress, which 
was called the wedding-garment. 
white robe; and when the guest was a stranger, or was not 
able to provide such a robe, it was usual for the master of 
the feast to furnish him with one: end if he who gave the 
entertainment was of high rank and great opulence, he 
sometimes provided marriage robes for the whole sssembly. 
To this custom we have allusions in Homer, and other 
classical writers; and there are some traces of it in the 
entertainment of the Turkish court at this very day. It 
must be remarked, also, that it was in a very high degree 
indecorous and offensive to good manners, to intrude into 
the festivity without this garment. 


Dovsine tae List.—Every subscriber for 1859 knows at 
least one person whem she can get to subscribe for 18¢0. If 
each of our present patrons will get but one subscriber for 
us, this alone will double our list for 1860. 
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This consists of two magnificent mezzotints, com- } 


This was frequently a ‘ 


‘ A Garprn.—A garden! What visions of beauty the word 

conjures up! There should be a cottage in its vicinity, with 

S red and clambering roses blushing against its walls and 
creeping in at all the windows. Then there must be laugh- 

; ing-eyed children near, with shoutings and gleeful laughter, 

; and dancing feet. A cow should stand outside the garden- 

¢ gate (on the peri) of the beauties within keep the gate shut) 
wistfully regarding che Eden beyond—and if a lamb, a real, 
white, curly-fleeced lamb could in these prosy times be 
coaxed into the dutiful affection of “Mary’s little lamb that 
followed her to school one day,” and run frisking after the 
white-footed children: wouldn’t they, the cow and the lamb, 
complete the picture? 

First in the land of our fathers, haughty old England, 
comes the daisy, word of beautiful significance, the “eye of 
day,” blue, mild, and soft as the ethereal morning. But our 
first flower is just as sweet and suggestive— 

“A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as # star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky.” 

The rose, blushing at our greeting, with the baby buds 

hiding themselves under her crimson garments, is our 
, favovite. How modest she stands in her beauty, queen of 
¢ flowers though she be! How inviting, how exquisitely 
$ graceful her manner, as with spirit-speech she woos us to 
\ partake of her delicate fragrance! 
of dew upon her petals. Don’t touch it, or you may dis- 
arrange the toilet of some elfin flower-sprite. The bright 
petunia shakes its rich blossom-like bells swinging in the 
dainty breeze. The lowly pinks, oh! how beautiful the bed 
of pinks! Down on your knees to them. Pay them at least 
the semblance of gratitude for their inimitable fragrance. 
Put in your stakes and throw up your slender cords for the 
twining morning-glories. See, as the sun glances through 
and through their vestures of transparent carmine, and 
makes the amber and blue blend into golden-colored tints, 
how truly they are named glories! The glories of God's 
creation are seen as much in these fragile leaves that the 
first rude breeze may blow asunder, as in the tall Alpino 
crag bristling with a thousand-pointed splendor under tho 
blaze of a vernal sun. 

But with the summer, how many of the delicate flowers 
will sink into early decay, and the autumn will come in with 
garlands of her favorites bound about her brow? Tho 
peony, & gorgeous, but not over refined beauty, laughing 
in the full face of the day-god; the poppy, nestling amid its 
foliage and lulling zephyrs to sleep. The regal prince’s 
feather, flaunting like crimson plumes upon the head of a 
vain belle; and the dahlia, much talked of and much admired 
flower, choice specimens of which are sent every year to 
deck some floral festivity. 

The dahlia was not generally known until the year 1789, 
when a few swarthy Spaniards brought some worthles® 
looking roots into Europe, asking for their treasures an ex- 
orbitant price, and promising from their culture the most 
brilliant floral results. 

And to-day that flower blooms all over Europe, and in all 
the American gardens, Its beautiful colors break out from 
the luxuriance of green pastures from the time the corn 
silkens till the grape is purple. Its tall stature and regal 
bearing, together with the splendor of its apparelings, the 
gorgeous hues of every variety with which nature has 
adorned it, render it worthy of a qneenly title. Its leaves, 
folding at their stems, swell outward into a beautiful, bell- 
like flower, that in a flower not fully blown gives a unique 
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Perhaps there is a pearl 
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appearance. The tints, deepening into a rich, warm bril- 
liancy, and from the midst outpeeping a crown of gold, 
stamp it a royal plant. 

But with a too stately—a too commanding bearing it 
craves our adyiration. Standing loftily above humbler 
plants, greeting the passer-by with queenly nods, while 
the sun shines on its dewy brilliants: it yet yields no de- 
light equal to that with which we greet the opening buds 
of spring. 

To what shall it be compared? 

A haughty beauty without a soul—a glorious statue in 
which life is wanting; both inspiring without yielding the 
rapture accorded to living grace, without kindling one emo- 
tion of love. 

Woe praise the dahlia and comment on its splendor; but 
who would wear it over the heart? We hold it as one would 
a@ rare vase—but give no regrets for its early fading. We 
do not gather the leaves and fold them away in choice cor- 
ners, among mementos of the dead—in little robes that little 
heavenly children have worn—in the soft fabrics that long 
time ago heaved over the bosom of the beautiful, the lost. 


We do not press its rich tints between books, and send them 3 
~ 


stamped upon our very thoughts in letters to our far off 
household loves. It is not the flowor to plant upon mounds 
under which sleep the placid dead—it reminds us not of im- 
mortality. It is all of this world, with no impalpable essence 
floating heavenward, like the perfume of beautiful thoughts 
breathed out toward God. 


Waar tHe Press Says.—The newspapers still continue to 
say that “Peterson” is the cheapest and best Lady’s Maga- 
zine in the world. We receive hundreds of notices, monthly, 
to this effect. Says the Noble County (Ohio) Republican :— 
“Tn our estimation, Peterson bas eclipsed many of his three 
dollar rivals, and is now publishing the very best Lady’s 
Magazine extant—superior in every respect to any of the 
higher priced publications.” Says the Bedford (Pa.) Ga- 
zette:—“ We know of no work of a similar nature that is so 
useful and entertaining as this.” And the Pulaski (Tenn.) 
Citizen says:—“ Peterson, the bright, glowing, ever welcome 
Peterson—our ‘pet,’ and the ‘admired’ of everybody that 
reads it—comes glistening and scintillating with its gems— 
unsurpassed by any publications that reach our table.” We 
could give pages of such notices, but have not room. So 
those who take “Peterson” may be assured that there is 
nothing else beiter, or even as good, to be had for their 
money. 

“Goop Morrow.”—Some of the oldest things are the best. 
As proof, here is a poem, written by Thomas Haywood, A. D., 
1607. Isn’t it pretty? 

Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft, 
To give my love good morrow! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow; 

Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my love good morrow! 


Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing birds in every furrow, 

And from each hill let music shrill, 
Give my fair love good morrow! 

Black bird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock sparrow, 

You pretty elves among yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good morrow! 


CoutaR anp Curr.—In the front of the number we give a 
pretty pattern, in embroidery, of a new collar and cuff. 
Many ladies are now wearing collars deeper than the pat- 
tern, but this can be arranged, according to taste, by the 
Person working the pattern. 
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$  Breie-Marker.—In the front of the number is a pattern 
N for a Bible-Marker, to be worked in embroidery. But if any 
lady should prefer the simple cardboard it is equally eligible, 
and can be fastened down on to the ribbon with a herring- 
bone-stitch in colored silk, or any sort of slight bordering 
which may be considered equally unobtrusive, as the eye 
ought by no means to be diverted from the simplicity of the 
primary design by any trivia! decorations. The cross is to 
be worked in a light and very dark rich brown, the shadow 
requiring to be strong. The winding branches are to be in 
green floss silk, the letters in gold-colored floss silk. This 
Bible-Marker makes a very pleasing present. 

Nor T. B. Peterson & Brotuers.—We frequently receive 
communications addressed to T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Even our exchanges, in noticing the Magazine, often say 
that it is published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. We have, 
more than once, corrected this error. We now say again 
that we have no business connection with T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, nor they with us; and that the only connection 
between us is that they, as well as we, have our places of 
business at 306 Clesnut street, Philadelphia. All letters, 
intended for the Magazine, must be addressed to C. J. Petor- 
son. 

“Joun ANDERSON, MY Jo, Jonn.”—This engraving, which 
illustrates the old and popular Scotch song, is from a paint- 
$ ing in water colors, by Henry Tidey, an English artist. We 
~ have never seen the subject better handled, though it has 
been often painted before. Every wrinkle of the faces, the 
very clasp of the hands, the feeble steps, all these are elo- 
quent with the pathos of the words. 
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“But we maun totter now, John, 
As down the hill we go. 

To sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 


A Goop NEwsPAPER.—Do you want a good newspaper? 
“The City Item” of this city is such a one, edited by Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Esq. It seems but yesterday, since Mr. Fitz- 
gerald started “The Item,” and yet the paper has passed its 
twelfth birth-day, has prospered, and is now regularly read 
by a large and discriminating class, who tuke an interest in 
all that relates to elegant literature, the Fine Arts, Music, 
the Drama, Education, Business, etc. The terms are one 
dollar a year. We commend it to all who want a high-toned 
family journal. 

WATCHING THE Basy.—This is even more truthful and 
beautiful, we think, than the “Chick, Chick,” given in our 
last number. It needs no word of illustration, for it tells its 
own story. Bless the dear little, patient nurse! 


wee POTION 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Henry St. John, Gentleman. By J. Esten Cooke. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper @ Brothers—No American 
novelist excels Mr. Cooke in making children act and talk 
naturally. No one equals him in drawing, to the life, a gay, 
half coquettish girl, full of animal spirits and conscious of 
being admired. Few have similar dramatic talent. He is, 
N besides, an industrious and workman-like author, who seems 
2 to slight nothing, but to do everything to the best of his 
2 ability. He has not yet grown too old to lose that zest for 
the romantic, without which no romance writer has ever 
become a favorite. With all these merits, it is no wonder 
that Mr. Cooke is rapidly becoming one of our most popular 
novelists, or that his historical novels, such as this and “The 
Virginia Comedians” promise to be standard fictions. St. 
John, the hero of the present story, is a young Virginian 
entleman, of ample fortune, and descended from Pocahon- 
tas. Where the tale opens, a year or two before the war of 
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2 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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The Life, Travels, and Books of Alexander Von Humboldt. 
With an Introduction by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol., 12 mo, 


Independence, he is lieutenant of Lord Dunmore’s guards. 
But he soon throws up this office, joins the patriotic side, 
and eventually fights through the contest to the peace of 3 New York: Rudd & Carleton.—In his introduction to this 
83. The proper action of the novel, however, is confined $ anonymous biography, Mr. Taylor calls attention to the fact 
to about a twelvemonth. The interest alternates between $ that mo good life of Humboldt has heretofore existed. That 
a love-story, of which St. John is the hero, of course, and : void is now supplied. In the present volume, we have not 
the first risings of the Revolution in Virginia. Bonnybel, $ only the facts we desire to know, but those facts are arranged 
the heroine, is ono of the most successful characters in Ame- 3 in a skillful and pleasing manner: we not only learn to un- 
rican fiction, and is so unaffectedly real, that we cannot but $ derstand ‘iumboldt as a savant, but to know him as a man, 
believe she has been photographed from life. In a different ; The book is handsomely printed, and illustrated by a por- 
way, Captain Waters, the old soldier of Minden, is also } trait of Humboldt, engraved from a photograph, taken for 
spiritedly and truthfully drawn. But Lord Dunmore, we } Mr. Taylor, when the venerable philosopher was in his 
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think, is a failure. The love-scenes of the book are ex-$ eighty-sixth year. 
quisitely done. On the other hand, the interviews between 
St. John and the governor appear to us melodramatic. 
Many persons, prominent in colonial history, are inciden- 
tally introduced: among them Jefferson and Patrick Henry. 
Mr. Cooke has studied the newspapers of that time exten- 
sively, and from this source, as well as from tradition, has 
been able to give quite a vivid and accurate picture of the 
manners of the day. We commend the book ver$ cordially. 


Haydn’s Sacred Oratorio, The Creation, in Vocal Score. 
With a separate accompaniment for the organ or piano-forte. 


Edited by V. Novello. 1 vol.,8 v0. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 


Co.—Haydn’s Oratorio of “The Creation,” which was com- 
posed in the years 1797 and 1798, takes rank next after 
Handel’s mighty master-pieces. The present is a cheap 
edition, but printed with neatness and accuracy, and hence 
is a valuable contribution to the popular library of music. 


Schools, and even families, will find it a desirable acquisi- ¢ 
tion. Many of the airs and duetts are peculiarly fitted for ¢ 


Sunday evening singing. Several choirs, by uniting their 
forces, could perform the entire Oratorio, as the compara- 
tively low price of the book places it within the reach of 
almost every one. 

Rhymes of Twenty Fears. By Henry Morford. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: H. Dexter & Co.—The accomplished 
author of this volume has been, at various times, a contri- 
butor to “Peterson.” Indeed, some of the best of his poems, 
if we may trust our memory, originally appeared in this 
Magazine. For nearly twenty years, Mr. Morford has been 
writing fugitive verses; and these are what we now have, 
with some never before published, collected in the volume 
on our table. We had marked several poems for quotation, 
but want of space compels us to omit them: we may say, 
however, that “Tho Cripple on Christmas Day,” “Sadness 
of the Evening Rain,” “Dead at the Post of Duty,” and 
“Under the Willows,” are among those that please us most. 

Lizzy Glenn. By T.S. Arthur. 1 vol..12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Mr. Arthur always writes with 
a@ purpose. His object, in his fictions, is not merely to 
amuse, but also to instruct. The present story has for its 
theme the trials of a seamstress. The subject is one that 
ought to interest every woman, and Mr. Arthur has handled 
it with judgment, which is more than we can say of most 
persons who have written upor it. More than this, the tale 
is well wrought out, for it frequently brings tears into the 
eyes, 

Dow's Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. Fourth Series. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The 
popularity of these burlesques is proved by the fact that no 
less than four different volumes, this being the fourth, have 
been demanded by the public. Personally, we do not relish 
such dishes; and we doubt if many of our fair readers would 
either. The work is neatly printed. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Philada: J. McFarland.—This excellent serial continues to 
appear regularly, and improves, if anything, as it progresses. 
It is to be completed in eighty-six numbers, at fifteen cents 
each, and will be a solid acquisition to any purchaser. 


My Third Book. By E.L. Chandler Moulton. 1 vol. 12 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mrs. Mouton is well 
known to the readers of “Peterson” as one of our most 
talented contributors The present is a collection of some 
of her best fugitive prose-tales, compiled principally from 
; the pages of this Magazine and “Harper’s.” All the stories 
$ are marked by unusual power. To all who wish first-rato 
N fiction, that is interesting without being of the sensation 
$ school, we commend this volume; for they will find it re 

fined, artistic, and such as they will not be ashamed to read 

aloud to their friends. 

Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea. Viewed Classically, Poeti- 

cally, and Practically. 1 vol., small 4 to. New York: D. 
; Appleton & Co.—This may be called, if we may so speak, 
} the parlor cook-book. It is printed on creamy paper, and 
§ bound with a gilt-top; and the contents maintain the same 
$ relative elegance over ordinary cook-books. Besides some 
three hundred modern receipts, the volume contains numer- 
ous dishes and feasts of all times and countries. 

The Rectory of Moreland; or, My Duty. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
$ Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—Who is the author of this excel- 
$ lent novel? No name is given on the title-page, nor is the 
style one with which we are familiar. Whoever she is, she 
need not be ashamed of her work. Both its moral and its 
execution are good. The publishers have printed the volume 
quite elegantly. 
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PARLOR PASTIMES. 


Tue Magic Bonp.—Take a piece of 
string, and tie the two ends together 
with a weaver’s knot, as that holds 
the best, and arrango it over the fin- 
gers as represented in the engraving. 
Having done so, let the long loop 
heng loose, lift both loops off the 
thumb, draw them forward until the 
string is quite tight, and then put 
them behind the hand, by passing 
them between tho second and third 

fingers. Then pull the part of the string that is across the 
roots of the fingers, and the whole affair will come off. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 

Tue ELEMENTS.—In this game the party sits in a circle; 
one throws a handkerchief at another and calls out Air, 
Earth, or Water, as the player may choose, and the person 
whom the handkerchief hits must name a creature, native 
: to the element called; but if “Fire” is called, no response 
$ must be made, The answer must be given before the caller 
3 can connt ten, and the one in possession of the handkerchief 
N must continue the game by throwing it to another. For 
$ instance, one throws the handkerchief, calling “ Air;” the 
: person who catches it immediately says “Robbin,” and then 
> tossing it to another, calls out “Water,” who, in their turn, 
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TABLE RECEIPTS.—HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 87 





says “Shark,” and sends it to-the next, saying “Fire,” 2 


worrere 


Rabbit Roasted.—Cut off the fore-joints of the shoulders 


this one must not answer, but flings it to another, saying 3 and legs, wash and dry well, take out the liver, and make a 
“arth.” and so the game proceeds. If an animal is named 3 stuffing of the following materials; stale bread crumbled, 
which is not native to the element called, or if the response $ lemon peel and nutmeg grated, dried herbs, principally sage, 
is not spoken quickly enough, a forfeit can be exacted. No ; well powdered, quarter of a pound of sausage meat, the liver 


animal should be named more than once, 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Sponge Cake.—A quarter of a pound of lump sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, well dressed, the rind of a lemon, 
grated, seven eggs, leaving two of the whites out; do not 
beat up the eggs; boil the sugar in a quarter of a pint of 
water, and pour it boiling hot unto the eggs, whisking them 
very quickly while the sugar is poured gently on them; con- 
tinue to whisk it for twenty minutes; stir in the flour, but 
do not whisk it after; put it into moulds, well buttered, and 
bake it in a quick oven. Be careful to have the oven ready, 
or the cakes will be heavy. : 

Panada.—A glass of white wine and an equal quantity of 3 
water, with a little nutmeg and lemon-peel, should be sot $ 
over a clear fire, in a very nice saucepan; the moment it N 
boils up, throw in a large tablespoonful of very fine bread § 
crumbs; stir it for a minute or two, until it is well mixed 8 
and thickened. If wanted for an invalid, where wine might N 


not be proper, make as directed, only putting more water } 
S 
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instead of the wine, and when it is nearly ready to take off ; 


the fire, add the juice of a lemon or orange. 

Short or Luncheon Cake.—Put into a basin sufficiently 
large to hold the whole ingredients, half a pound of fresh 
butter, set it in the oven to melt. In the meantime, mix 
well with one pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls of Borwick’s 
baking powder, a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, 
half a pound of currants, washed and dried, two ounces of 
candied peel, a little mixed spice, with salt to taste. Mix 
three well-beaten fresh eggs with the warm butter, then 
add the whole. Bake in a quick oven. 

To Make Brilla Soup.—Take a shin of beef, cut off all the 
meat in square pieces, then boil the bone three hours; strain 
it and take off the fat, then put the broth to boil with the 
pieces of meat, a few carrots and turnips cut small, anda 
good sprig of thyme, some onions chopped, and a stick of 
celery cut in pieces; stir them all till the meat istender. If 
not cooking brown, you must color it. 

German Pujffs.—A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten 
very fine in a mortar with rose-water, six eggs well beaten, 
leaving out two of the whites, two spoonfuls of flour, two 


ounces of butter, a little nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar, 3 


all well mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty- 
pans, served up with wine sauce. 

A Plain Custard.—Boil a pint of new milk, keeping a 
little back to mix with a tablespoonful of flour. Thicken 
the milk with the flour, let it cool a little, then add one egg 
well beaten. Sweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again and 
stir until the egg turns, but do not letit boil. A little lemon 
or almond may be added. 

Cambridge Pudding.—Two ounces of loaf-sugar pounded, 
two ounces of fine flour, two ounces of butter, the yolks of 
three eggs, the whites of two, and half a pint of new milk. 
Melt the butter in the milk, and mix the whole together. 
Put it in teacups, and buke half an hour. Serve with wine 
Bauce, 

Arrowroot Drops, or Biscuits—Half a pound of butter 
beaten up to a cream, seven eggs well whisked. Adding 
seven ounces of flour, six ounces of arrowroot, and half a 
pound of loaf sugar. Mix all well together, and drop ona 
clean tin, size of a shilling; bake in a slow oven, 


s 
To Make Rock Cakes.—Beat well two eggs, and then add 


one pound of crushed lump sugar, and let it stand for an 
hour; then add nine ounces of flour and a few drops of the 
Csseuce of almonds. Bake in a slow oven. 


$ chopped up, and eggs enough to mix, or the latter may be 

$ dispensed with. Sew the stuffing inside, skewer back the 

$ head between the shoulders, cover with buttered paper, and 
bake; or the stuffing may be made of the following: two 
good-sized onions chopped fine, dried sage, bread crumbled, 
lemon peel and nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste. 

Gravy for the Above-—The spare joints which «ere cut off, 
$ half a pound of gravy beef, or the bones and trimmings from 
3 other joints which may not be required for use; and a little 
$ lemon peel, and a very little best mixed spice. Thicken with 
flour and butter. 

Egg Puddings.—Take any number of eggs, their weight 
in flour, brown sugar, and butter, and a few currants or 
chopped raisins, as preferred. Mix well together by means 
of the eggs. Bake in buttered moulds; serve hot with wine 
sauce, 

Ginger-Bread.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, (dis- 
solved,) two pounds and a half of treacle, three pounds of 
flour, half a pound of moist sugar, two ounces and a half of 
ginger, and a quarter of a pound of candied peel. 

Caledonian Cream.—Two teaspoonfuls of white sugar, one 
teaspoonful of raspberry jam, two whites of eggs, juice of 
} one lemon. Beat for halfan hour. Serve up sprinkled with 
$ fancy biscuits. 

Block Biscuits—Half a pound of butter beaten up.to a 
cream, half a pound of ground rice, threo-quarters of a pound 
of flour, half a pound of loaf sugar, four eggs, and a little 
sal volatile. 

Rice Cake.—Three eggs and the same weight of ground 
rice and sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly ina 
mould. 

Salted Fish—A glass of vinegar put into the water you 
lay your fish in to soak will fetch out most of the salt. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 


Baker’s Yeast.—Boil two ounces of hops ono hour in nine 
§ quarts of water, take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when 
3 the liquor is milk-warm, and add one pound of sugar, two 
; ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of wine, 
3 one pound of flour, and half a pint of brewer’s yeast to work 
3 it. 
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Bran Tea.—A very cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, 
and restlessness from pain, Put a handful of bran in a pint 
and a half of cold water, let it boil rather more than half an 
3 hour, then strain it, and, if desired, flavor with sugar and 
$ lemon juice; but it is a pleasant drink without any addition, 

A Receipt for Pomade.—Three ounces of olive oil, three- 
$ quarters of a drachm of the oil of almonds, two drachms of 
3 palm oil, half an ounce of white wax, a quarter of a pound 
3 of lard, and three-quarters of a drachm of the essence of ber- 
. gamot. 

To Cleanse Gold.—Wash the article in warm suds made 
N of delicate soap and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal 
$ volatile. (The sal volatile will render the metal brittle. This 
: hint may be used or left at pleasure.) 

N A Good Shaving Paste-—White wax, spermaceti, and 
¢ almond oil, of each a quarter of an ounce; melt, and while 
s warm beat in two squares of Windsor soap, previously re- 
3 duced to a paste with rose-water. 

: Remedy for House Ants.—Go at once to the nest and pour 
$ boiling water into it until the ants are destroyed. If they 
$ come in through a crack, stop it up. 

& Preserving Milk.—Take any quantity of really fresh milk, 
3 put it into a bottle well corked, and plunge it into boiling 
° water a quarter of an hour, 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 


— 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

B@~ These receipts have all becn tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipls, in various depurtments ; and the whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook- 
book ever published. 3 

MEATS AND SAUCES. 

French Steaks—Made of a Neck of Mutton—Let your 
mutton be good and large, and cut off most of the fat of the 
neck—then cut the steaks about two inches thick. Make a 
large opening through the middle of each steak, and stuff it 
with forcemeat made of bread crumbs, beef suet, a little 
nutmeg, pepper and salt, mixed up with the yolk of an egg; 
when the steaks are stuffed, wrap them in writing paper, 
put them in the oven, and broil them: they will take near 
an hour. Put some brown gravy in a dish, and serve the 
steaks in the papers. 

Harico of a Neck of Mutton.—Cut the best end of a neck 
of mutton into chops, flatten them, and fry them a light 
brown: then put them into a large saucepan with two quarts 
of water, and a large carrot cut in slices. When they have 
stewed a quarter of an hour, add two turnips cut in slices, 
the white part of a head of celery, a few heads of asparagus, 
some cabbage leaves, and pepper to your taste; boil all to- 
gether till it becomes tender. The gravy is not to be thickened. 


GAME. 

Pigeons—Compote.—Take six young pigeons and skewer 
them, as for boiling, put forcemeat into the craws, lard 
them down the breast, fry them brown, and then put them 
into a strong brown gravy, and let them stew three-quarters 
of an hour; thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour. 
When dished, strain the gravy over them, and lay some 
forcemeat balls around them. You can make the forcemeat 
as follows:—Grate the crumbs of a very small loaf, and 
scrape, or cut fine, a quarter of a pound of fat bacon; chop 
a little parsley, thyme, and an onion; grate alittle nutmeg, 
lemon peel, some pepper and salt, and mix all up with an 
egg. 

Partridge in Panes.—Half roast two partridges, take the 
flesh from them, and mix it with a moderate quantity of 
bread crumbs steeped in rich gravy, half a pound of fat 
bacon, scraped; two artichoke bottoms boiled and shred 
fine; the yolks of three eggs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and some 
lemon-peel cut very fine. Work all together, and bake in 
moulds the shape of an egg. Serve it up cold, or in jelly. 

Pigeons—Broiled.—Procure young pigeons, draw them, 
split them down the back, and season them with pepper 
and salt; lay them on a gridiron with the breast upward; 
turn them, but be careful you do not burn the skin; rub 
them over with butter, and keep turning them until they 
are done enough; dish them up, and pour over them melted 
butter. 

Wild Ducks—Hashed.—Cut up your duck as for eating, 
and put it in a pan, with a spoonful of good gravy, and the 
same quantity of red wine, and an onion sliced exceedingly 
thin. When it has boiled two or three minutes, lay the 
duck in a dish, pour the gravy over it, and add a teaspoonful 
of caper liquor. 

PUDDINGS. 

Sago Pudding.—Take two ounces of sago, boil it in water $ 
with a stick of cinnamon till it be quite soft and thick; let $ 
it stand till quite cold. In the meantime grate the crumb ¢ 
of a small loaf, and pour over it a large glass of red wine. * 
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Chop four ounces of marrow, adding half a pound of sugar, 
and the yolks of four beaten eggs; beat them all together for 
@ quarter of an hour, lay a puff paste round your dish, pour 
into it the mixture, and bake it a suitable time. Before 
serving it, stick it over with blanched almonds, and bits of 
citron cut lengthwise. 

Cheap and Hasty Pudding:—Take one common teacupful 
of sugar, three eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, three 
tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of baking 
powder, and flour enough to make of the consistency of 
sponge cake. Divide it in three parts, and bake quick in 
patty-pans. Put any kind of stewed fruit or mashed berries 
between each cake, and serve with a sauce of butter, sugar, 
& little seasoning to taste, and a small quantity of boiling 
water. 

Rice Flour Pudding.—To one quart of fresh milk, boiled, 
add twelve teaspoonfuls of rice flour, (previously mixed 
smooth with a little cold milk,) six eggs, (the whites and 
yolks having been beaten separately,) and a little salt. 
Then bake it carefully, and serve it with a sauce made of 
cream, butter, sugar, wine, and a little nutmeg. 

Quaking Pudding.—Boil one quart of cream, and let it 
stand till almost cold; then beat four eggs a full quarter of 
an hour, with a spoonful and a half of flour; then mix them 
with your cream, adding sugar and nutmeg to your taste. 
Tie the mixture close up in a cloth well buttered, let it boil 
an hour, and turn it carefully out. 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 

Wine Whey.—Take nine eggs, beat the whites and yolks 
separately till they become quite thick; put three or more 
tablespoonfuls of sugar into the yolks while beating them. 
Pour one bottle of wine, with half a pint of water intoa 
skillet to boil while the eggs are being beaten. When the 
wine and water comes to a boil, beat the yolks and whites 
together with half a pint of cold water, then pour it into 
the skillet of wine whey, stirring it hard all the while. 
Grate nutmeg over it. 

Wine Posset.—Take a quart of new milk, and the crumbs 
of a very small loaf, or roll, and boil them till they are soft; 
when you take it off the fire, grate in half a nutmeg, add 
some sugar to your liking, and then put it into a china bowl, 
and pour into it a pint of Lisbon wine, carefully, a little at 
a time, or it will make the curd hard and tough. Serve it 
with toast. 

Sago with Mill.—Wash your sago with warm water, and 
set it over the fire, with a stick of cinnamon, and as much 
water as will boil it thick and soft; then put in as much 
new milk, or thin cream as will make it a proper thickness; 
grate in half a nutmeg, sweeten it to your taste, and serve 
it in a china bowl. 

Panada.—Grate some crumbs of bread, and boil them in 
a pint of water, with an onion, and a few whole peppers, till 
the mixture becomes thick and soft; then add two ounces 
of butter, a little salt, and half a pint of thick cream; stir it 
till it is like a fine custard, pour it into a deep plate, and 
serve it up. 

Water Gruel.—Take one spoonful of oatmeal, and boil it 
in three pints of water for one hour and a half, or till it is 
smooth and fine; then take it off the fire and let it stand to 
settle; then pour it into a china bowl, and add white wine, 
sugar, and a nutmeg. Serve it hot, with some buttered 
toast. 


CAKES. 

Corn Cake—For Breakfast.—Mix, at night, two quarts of 
corn meal, with water enough to make it stir easy, adding 
a small portion of yeast and salt. In the morning stir in 
three or four eggs, a little soda, and with a spoon beat it 
long and hard. Butter a tin pan, pour the mixture into it, 
and bake it immediately, for about half an hour, in a mo 
derately heated oven. 








OUR GARDEN FOR NOVEMBER.—RECEIPTS. 
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Sally Lunn.—Sift into a pan one and a half pounds of ¢ in this, there is no saying how often, or how much at a 
flour; make a hole in the middle of it and put in two ounces 3 time, ought to be administered; however it will be safer to 
of butter, warmed in a pint of sweet milk, a saltspoonful of § give a little and often, than too much at a time, which 


salt, two eggs, well beaten, and two tablespoonfuls of the 
best brewer’s yeast. Mix the flour well with the other in- 
gredients, and bake it in a turban form, or bread-pan, well 
greased. It requires to be put to rise at three o'clock, in 
order to bake it at seven o'clock. 

Mile Biscuit.—Ingredients: One pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one and 
a half teacupfuls of milk, one egg, one wineglassful of yeast, 
a teaspoonful of spice, and six ounces of flour to mix with. 
Make into a fine, light dough, and bake them on tins, or in 
pans. 
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Out-of-Doors Work:.—Hyacinths, although very hardy, will 
flower much finer if their bulbs are protected from severe 
frosts. Boards, straw mats, or any light covering may be put 
over the frame or bed in which they are planted, but the 
covering should be removed every mild day. Old tanner’s 
bark, put on about two inches deep, is a good protection for 
hyaciuths, tulips, &c., in open beds, but be careful not to 
use the new tan for this purpose, for in consequence of the 
astringent juice which it contains, it would do the bulbs 
more injury than leaving them entirely unprotected. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Flower Roots may still be planted, 
but the earlier in the month that this is accomplished the 
better. . 

Bulbous Roots in Glasses.—The early part of this month 
is still a very proper time to set the bulbs of early tulips, 
hyacinths, polyanthus-narcissuses, jonquils, dwarf Persian 
iris, &c., in bulb-glasses filled with water, which should never 
be suffered to come higher around the roots than about the 
eighth of an inch, replenishing the water occasionally as it 
evaporates, so that it may just touch the bottom of the bulbs. 

Preserving the roots of Tuberoses, dce.—As soon in this 
month as you observe the frost to injure the foliage of your 
tuberoses and jacobeea lilies or scarlet amaryllises and other 
very tender bulbs, which generally lie dormant in winter, 
take up the roots and spread them in a warm room, where 
they will be perfectly secure from frost, if in a stove-room 
the better; in the course of eight or ten days, divest them 
of the decayed foliage and root fibres, and continue them 
spread as before till well dried, always taking care to pre- 
serve them from frost; when sufficiently dry pack them up 
in small boxes, in very dry saw-dust, chaff, dry moss, or the 
like, and then place the boxes in some very warm room to 
remain during winter, where they can be effectually secure 
from frost, the least touch of which would totally destroy 
the roots. 

Beds and Borders should be cleaned of all fallen leaves, 
and the decayed stalks of annual and other plants. The 
annuals should be pulled up by their roots as they never 
flower again, and the decayed perennials should be cut to 
the ground. 

All the hardy Exotic Plants which have been left out-of- 
doors till this time, should be housed in the beginning of 
this month. In mild weather, your plants should have 
plenty of air admitted to them every day by opening the 
windows, always being careful to close them in time in the 
afternoon, or in wet or frosty weather. Even in very severe 
Weather, there may often be found an hour or so in the 
middle of the day, when the upper sash may be lowered, 
whilst the fresh air comes in and the foul air passes out. 

Occasional, but gentle waterings, must now be given to 
all the plants; some will require to be watered three times 
a week, while others, particularly the succulent kinds, will 
not need it more than a little once a week; but as the state 
of the weather sometimes makes a very material difference 
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should now be administered in the foronoon of fine days, 
that the damp may pass off before the windows are shut, 
lest the steam occasioned thereby might create a mouldi- 
ness, and injure the plants. 

Examine the tubs and pots occasionally, and if the earth 
cakes or binds at top, loosen it to a moderate depth; and 
where decayed branches or shoots occur, prune them off as 
soon as observed, 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

A Good Soup.—Put into a stew-mug a leg or neck of mut- 
ton, with carrots, turnips, and one or two onions, a bunch 
of parsley, marjoram, and two or three quarts of water, 
Place the mug before the fire and let it remain there the 
whole day, turning it occasionally. The next day put the 
whole of it in a pan, and place it on a brisk fire. When it 
commences to boil, take the pan off the fire and put it on 
the hob to simmer until the meat is done. When ready for 
use, take out the meat, dish it up with carrots and turnips, 
and send it to table. Pass the sonp through a sieve, skim 
off the fat, and put it on the fire with a little powdered 
arrowroot to thicken it. When it is sufficiently thick, pour 
in a little sherry wine, and season to your taste. 

To Preserve Apples in Quarters, in Imitation of Ginger.— 
The proportions are three pounds of apples to two of pounded 
loaf sugar. Peel, core, and quarter the apples. Put a layer 
of sugar and fruit alternately with a quarter of a pound of 
best white ginger into a wide-mouthed jar. Next day, in- 
fuse an ounce of bruised ginger in half a pint of boiling 
water. 
apples (which have now been two days in the sugar) into a 


Cover it close; and on the day following put the 


preserving jar, with the water strained from the ginger. 
Boil till the apples look clear and the syrup rich, An hour 
is about the time. Throw in the peel of a lemon before it 
has quite finished boiling. Care must be taken not to break 
the apples put in the jars, &c. 

Apple Marmalade.—Peel and core two pounds of sub-acid 
apples, and put them in an enameled saucepan with one 
pint of sweet cider, or half a pint of pure wine, and one 
pound of crushed sugar, and cook them by a gentile heat 
three hours, or longer, until the fruit is very soft, and then 
squeeze it first through a colander and next through a sieve. 
If not sufficiently sweet, add powdered sugar to suit your 
taste, and put it away in jars made air-tight by a piece of 
wet bladder. It is delicious when eaten with milk, and still 
better with cream. 

Her Majesty’s Pudding.—Pound two ounces of orange-peel 
with one of bitter almonds. Put it on the fire in a brass 
pan with a pint of sweet milk; stir till it boils five minutes. 
Pour through a fine drainer, add half a pint of cream, stir 
occasionally till nearly cold. Have a quarter of a pound of 
ground white sugar, beat up with six eggs. Mix all together. 
Butter and ornament a mould with raisins, pour in the pud- 
ding, steam two hours. Serve with a custard and sweet- 
meats round it. 

Meat Pie—As many potatoes washed and sliced as will fill 
a pie-dish, a little salt and pepper, a sprinkling of finely 
chopped onions, a teacupful of cream, (or good milk,) a bit 
of butter the size of a walnut, cover with a meat pie crust, 
and bake till the potatoes are thoroughly done. If crust is 
not approved it is good without. 

Bread Cheesecakes.—Slice a penny loaf as thin as possible, 
pour on it a pint of boiling cream. When well soaked, beat 
it very fine, add eight eggs, half a pound of butter, a grated 
nutmeg, half a pound of currants, a spoonful of brandy or 
white wire. Beat them up well together, and bake in raised 
crusts or patty-pans. 
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Eacellent Short Crust for Sweet Pastry.—Crumble down 3 times the flowers would be of two or three colors, but always 
very lightly half a pound of butter into a pound of flour, $ small, and the body of the silk was not much colored. There 
breaking it quite small, Mix well with these a slight pinch § N have also a few of the old-fashioned brocades reappeared this 
of salt and two ounces of sifted sugar, and add sufficient } $ fall. These are very heavy and rich, and have the figures 
milk to make them up into a very smooth and somewhat $ 3 larger than those just described, but they are of the same 
firm paste. Bake this slowly, and keep it pale. It will be § $ color as the body of the dress, though sometimes of a dif. 








found an admirable crust if lightly handled, and will answer } 
for many dishes much better than puff paste. It will rise \ 
in the oven and be extremely light. Ten ounces will make 
it very rich, but eight are sufficient for general purposes. 

Rock Biscuits.—Five yolks and two whites of eggs, beat 
half an hour with a wooden spoon; add one pound of lump 
sugar, bruised, not very fine, and beat with the eggs; then 
add one pound of flour and a few caraway seeds, 
well together. Put it with a fork on the tins, making it 
look as rough as possible. Bake them in a quick oven. 

To Preserve Eggs.—Fresh-laid eggs should have the shells 
buttered all over; then put them into a pan with layers of 
_ dry salt or bran between each layer. The small end should 
be downward, and all must be closely covered to keep out 
the air. The eggs will be good for several weeks. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Waxine Dress OF PEARL GREY S1LK.—Skirt full, 
and trimmed st the top with three broad bands of black 
velvet on each side. These bands increase in length as they 
approach the hind part of the dress. Body high, cut at the 
waist in the vest style, and trimmed with black velvet. 
Wide sleeves, ornamented with velvet. Bonnet of silk, with 
two long plumes. 

Fie. 1.—Hovsr Dress or punPLE S1nx.—The skirt is trim- 
med with five narrow flounces reaching about to the knee, 
and higher up is a single flounce. The body is high and 
round at the waist, and trimmed with brandebourgs or 
“frogs,” as they are sometimes termed. Sleeves wide and 
closed at the wrist. 

Fic. .11.—Dress or rey S11x.—The skirt is trimmed with 
one deep flounce, surmouated by five narrow flounces. Body 
perfectly plain, buttoned up the front. Sleeves in the pagoda 
style, trimmed to correspond with the skirt. This style of 
skirt is very much admired by those who do not fancy the 
trimming which reaches only to the knee, and which is now 
60 popular. 

Fig. 1v.—Dress oF BLACK SILK, called the Robe Impera- } 


trice. The body and skirt are cut all in one, like a very g 


deop basque. Of course the skirt is gored; it is trimmed to < 
about the height of the knees with eleven narrow ruffles. $ 
From the flounces up to the throat is a row of ribbon bows 
without ends. Sleeves tight to the arm, with « puffed cap 
at the top, and four small bows on the back. 

Gewenat Remarxs.—Theo windows of our fashionable dry- 
goods stores are glowing with brilliant colors; delaines, cash- 3 
meres, foulard silks, are all of the largest figures and most $ 
brilliant hues. We are sorry to sce this, The first gloss off 
4 of a dress, and an exceedingly gay fabric soon looks common 3 
and vulgar: but dresses of solid colors (that is one color) 
look well as long as they can possibly be worn. 
mean by this that only greys, browns, and the neutral tints ° 
should be worn; but rich shades of blue, purple, claret, if; 
not covered by large figures, have an exceedingly genteel § 
look. The handsomer styles of goods do not come so Bay 3 
though this autumn. Rich, heavy silks of solid colors, or } 
small figures woven in thom, are of the very latest mode for 
very handsome dresses. 

One of the handsomest that we have seen was a heavy } 
black silk, with a gold-colored rose woven in it. The flowers 
were not close together, and about the size of a ten cent ° 
picce. The price of the dress was seventy dollars. There } 


wero other patterns of brown, blue, maroon, green, and grey, ; white cambric under-sleeves. 


with smal! flowers woven in them of different colors; some- 


Mix all § 


We do not 3 


$ ferent shade. 

By those who prefer a quiet style of dress, steel-grey will 
be much worn. The skirts will be generally trimmed with 
narrow flounces, bound with green, blue, or currant-color. 
According to the present fashion, flounces may vary in num- 
ber as well as in the mode of their arrangement. We have 
seen a dress of black silk trimmed with only four narrow 
flounces. Another dress of the same material has eight 
flounces disposed in two groups of four, a space being left 
between each group. When the flounces are narrow, many 
prefer having them placed one above the other in uninter- 
rupted succession, the whole reaching from the edge of the 
skirt to about the height of the knees. Some dresses are 
trimmed with five, seven, nine, and even fourteen of these 
narrow flounces; others have five flounces, surmounted by 
puffings, and reaching to the waist. Many skirts will be 
made plain, or trimmed only with bows of ribbon (without 
ends) up the front, or at the sides. This ribbon trimming 
is becoming quite popular. 

We give the Robe Imperatrice, this month, as a new style, 
but one that has not yet become very general, though liked 
by many. These dresses are made without any seam at the 
waist, and plain in front. The fullness of the skirt, which 
is not less than four yards and a half round at bottom, is 
laid in four very large plaits; one on each hip, and two be- 
hind. 

Basques are decidedly out of fashion, though there are 
some bodies made plain in front, having behind short, square 
skirts like a postilion’s jacket, From tho top of these skirts, 
that is to say, from the waist-buttons, proceed two small 
ruches of ribbon, which begin almost in a point and gra- 
dually spread in the sheaf form to the bottom, where the 
ribbon displays its whole width. 

PASSEMENTERIE and fancy trimming of all kinds, for orna- 
menting cloaks and dresses, have appeared in grea‘ variety. 
Some beautiful fringes, har izing with every shade of 
2 color, have been produced. The new plain and figured rib- 
; bons may also be included among the favorite trimmings. 
: Some trimmings for ball dresses, consisting of flowers inter- 
} mingled with black and white blonde, are among the most 
recent novelties. 

A beautiful evening dress of white tulle has just been 
2 made, covered with puffings of tulle, and having small rose 
: } buds interspersed here and there among the puffings. 
ManrTIL1as will bo worn deep and full, almost entirely 
§ enveloping the figure. 

3 Bonnets are trimmed much more plainly then heretofore, 
N but very wide ribbon is used. 

N 
3 
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2 Fig. 1.—Lirrie Gri’s Dress or Grey Casumere, with gay 
$ plaid ribbon. This ribbon is put around the skirt and up 
; the sides. Between the side-pieces is a row of tassels. The 
§ body of the dress is nearly high, is cut round and finished at 
} the neck with a thin muslin puffing. Sleeves and body are 
} both trimmed with gay plaid ribbon. Bonnet of white 
3 quilted silk, trimmed with ribbon like the dress. 
3 Fic. 11.—Bor’s Dress oF DARK BLUE CasHMERE.—The skirt 
has a broad band of black velvet around the bottom. Tho 


3 body is high and plain, and has lappells of black velvet which 
$ reach below tho waist, terminate in a point, and are finished 
Loose sleeves, trimmed with velvet, with 
Black velvet belt. Cap of 
black velvet, trimmed with cock’s plumes. 


; by black tassels. 
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VICTORIA WALKING DRESS 
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TOE OF LADY’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. SIDE OF LADY’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
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